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NOE MINESIZE 
Anchor Phenothiazine 


Bombarded in Reactors to give you 


Smallest Particle, Yet 





400 Millimicrons Smaller than any 
Phenothiazine Drench on the Market 


New Anchor Phenothiazine—with the smallest 
particles on the market — is the most effective 
sheep and cattle wormer made. 


Bombarded in reactors, Anchor’s New Pheno- 
thiazine is a smooth suspension of particles 400 
Millimicrons smaller than any phenothiazine on 
the market. 


These billions of finer, smaller, micro-pulverized 
particles are held in perfect suspension by a new 
homogenizing process, created by Anchor to 
assure you of even dosage . . . always. 


PROVED inaximum-effective against Common 
Stomach Worms, Small Stomach Worms, Nod- 
ular Worms, Large Mouthed Bowel Worms, 
Bankrupt Worms...even the tiniest Hook 
Worms. 


Sheepmen Report: Anchor’s new phenothiazine 
works so fast you may often see your sheep begin 
to pick up within hours after worming. 


Cattlemen Report: Cattle begin to show “new 
bloom” and “picked up appetites” in just a few 
days after worming with Anchor’s new pheno- 
thiazine. 
Order a Supply of Homogenized-Smooth 
Anchor Mini-Sized Phenothiazine 
From Your Anchor Dealer .. . Today 


Anchor Phenothiazine Wormers 
for Sheep—Goats—Cattle Now VALUE 
PRICED by Anchor Dealers... 
Everywhere 


Mini-Sized Caprovine Drench 
Homogenized suspension of new micro-pulver- 
ized phenothiazine and lead arsenate. Kills tape- 
worms and all 6 other common parasites. 


Mini-Sized Phenothiazine Drench 
Homogenized into a perfectly smooth, stable 
suspension, to purge and kill the 6 most com- 
mon worms. 


Tasteless — Odorless 

By forcing an inert gas through new Mini-Size 
Phenothiazine, Anchor removes the objection- 
able odors and tastes common to less perfectly 
refined phenothiazine. 

This new built-in “taste appeal” lets you worm 
your stock easily. Does away with choking and 
vomiting problems at worming time. 


Not to be used on lactating dairy animals. 


FREE Carasite Send for Your Free Copy TODAY 
ontroy 
Use of 


Limited Supply of this frenothiazine 


revealing scientific trea- Greate, — ees . i Dept. NWS 
tise (in easy - to - read fivestoc, i ay ae Se, 

language) tells how par- oe fm St. Joseph, Mo. 

asites breed, grow, and | 
live; most effective times and 
ways to kill worms; effects of 
minerals and iodine; handy buy- 
ing guide. rR 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


2400 Frederick Avenue St. Joseph, Missouri 


(1) Rush FREE treatise on Parasite Control 
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LAMB MARKETING: 


Practically all sheep indus- 
try obServers agree that some- 
thing is drastically wrong with 
the present lamb marketing pro- 
cedures. There has been much 
discussion of possible solu- 
tions to this problem. In some 
States groups of growers have 
formed marketing organizations 
to see if they can't improve 
their bargaining position. 

One of the panel discussions 
at the 96th annual NWGA conven- 
tion was devoted to this sub- 
ject. Participating in the panel 
were two sheep growers, a lamb 
feeder, a stockyards represent- 
ative and an extension marketing 
specialist. 

Some very interesting 
thoughts were propounded at that 
time and we feel sure you will 
consider the time it takes to 
read it well worth your while. 
This feature begins on page 14. 


WASHINGTON NEWS: 


Executive Secretary Edwin E. 
Marsh has been in Washington, 
D. C., Since the NWGA convention 
in Denver in January keeping 
close watch on legislative hap- 
penings affecting your indus- 
try. His report begins on page 9. 


ASPC ANNUAL REPORT: 


Inserted in the center of this 
issue is the annual report of the 
American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil. 

We urge every Sheepman to read 
it and find out just what your 
promotion organization is doing 
to promote your products. 


A HAPPY TAIL: 


We know you will enjoy reading 
"A Happy Tail" by Ardis Emery. 
It is a very enjoyable, heart- 
warming story about a "husband" 
who decides "he can do anything 
—even shear sheep." See page 20. 


Government Will 


Purchase Lamb Carcasses 


N view of present lamb prices and 
also the federal government’s an- 
nounced intention of buying more high 
protein foods for the needy and for 
institutional programs, we have urged 
the inclusion of lamb in this purchase 

















“This is silly. Grown people playing ‘Ring Around the Rosie’ to music.” 
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program. We have felt this could be one 
means of bolstering the market during 
the present critical price period. 

In line with these efforts, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on February 
27 announced its intention to purchase 
whole frozen lamb carcasses. Pur- 
chases will be made with section 32 
funds (which are furnished through a 
portion of the tariff receipts) and the 
lamb will be distributed domestically to 
eligible institutions. 

Purchases will include U. S. choice 
and U. S. good grades, both in weight 
ranges of 55 to 65 pounds, and also 
weights under 55 pounds. Lamb car- 
casses under 55 pounds will have a 
slightly lower limitation on fat cover- 
age than will be permitted in the 
heavier carcasses. 

Specifications have been sent to 
processors and first bids are due Thurs- 
day, March 2, and each Thursday 
thereafter until further notice. An- 
nouncements of bids accepted and 
amounts to be purchased will be made 
at the end of each week during the 
purchase program. 

We appreciate the assistance and 
cooperation of USDA officials in set- 
ting up this program, 
assistance of Senator 


and also the 
McGee (Wyo- 
ming) in contacting Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman in this regard and 
backing up our request. 

—Edwin E. Marsh 





The Fountainhead of Quality 
For Western Early Lamb Producers 


4lst 
Annual 


The Best in 

the West 
1800 QUALITY 
RAMS AND EWES 


All are carefully inspected for phy- 
sical defects and to insure the 
highest quality. 
Make plans to attend— 
® 29th Annual California Wool Show— 
April 23-24-25 
@ 23rd Annual Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials—April 23 


State Fairgrounds 
Sacramento, California 
APRIL 24-25 


Sale Sponsored by 
California Wool Growers Association 
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The lamb looks “scared” but he doesn’t 
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1960 meat output up 4 per cent 


Production of red meat by commercial 
slaughter plants in 1960 totaled 26,969 
million pounds, up 4 per cent from 1959, 


according to figures released by the \ 
USDA’s Crop Reporting Board. 

Of the 1960 volume, 14,337 million 
pounds were beef, up 8 per cent from 


the previous year; 1,023 million pounds 
were veal, up 10 per cent; 753 million 
pounds were lamb and mutton, up 4 per 
cent; and 10,856 million pounds were 
pork, down 2 per cent from 1959. 


Farmer Cooperative Service 
reports on 1960 activities 


During 1960 the USDA’s Farmer Co- 
operative Service focused its research 
and educational work on helping farm- 
ers increase the operating effectiveness 
of their marketing, purchasing and 
service cooperatives. 

Its studies gave attention to such 
problems as: improving cooperative fi- 
nancial practices and methods, better- 
ing director performance, strengthen- 
ing farmers’ bargaining and marketing 
efforts, finding ways by which coopera- 
tives may more successfully integrate, 
merge and diversify operations for the 
benefit of farmers; improving operat- 
ing, marketing and handling efficiency 


CHUIE 


and reducing costs; obtaining more 
effective credit and inventory proce- 
dures; furnishing better transportation 
services for members; and achieving 
better member relations and commu- 
nications activities. 


1961 Ford Almanac available 


The 1961 Ford Almanac for farm, 
ranch and home is full of useful facts 
for everyone from backyard gardeners 
to commercial farmers. 

Edited by John Strohm, nationally 
known farm writer, its 176 pages in- 
clude more than 400 illustrations. 

Copies are available at $1 from news- 
stands, bookstores or the Golden Press, 
New York, N. Y. 


Associate BLM director named 


Harold R. Hochmuth has been named 
BLM associate director. For the past six 
years Mr. Hochmuth was the BLM Lands 
staff officer. 

Mr. Hochmuth, 48, and a native of 
Colorado is a career civil servant. He 
began his government service with the 
Interior Department’s former Grazing 
Service in 1934, following graduation 
from Colorado State University where 
he earned a B.S. degree in forestry. Mr. 
Hochmuth later worked with the U. S. 


Forest Service. 


Art King featured in 
Ralston-Purina publication 


Art King, Cheyenne, Wyoming, a 
prominent Corriedale breeder and cattle 
rancher, is featured in the current issue 
of Checkerboard Service published by 
Ralston-Purina Company. 

A feature story on Mr. King is one of 
a series dealing with prominent ranchers 
and livestock producers which that mag- 
azine has been running. 

A special portrait of Mr. King for the 
magazine cover was done by Bill Sims, 
Purina artist and writer, and the original 
of the portrait will be presented to Mr. 
King by the Ralston-Purina Company. 





two-section 
air-cooled 





No. CS-1 


ELECTRIC SHEARMASTER 


sheep shearing machine 


Fast, powerful, 

easy-to-use. Ideal 

for the farm flock, 
strays, tagging (crutching), facing, remov- 
ing wool from dead sheep. Complete with 
blades. No. 31B. Only $59.95 (Colo. & 
West, $60.25.) 
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PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large ‘ , 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set Use your own engine 
up, ready to go in minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” 


handpiece and grinder), $232.00. 
(Colo. & West, $238.00) 


ae y initial cost. 
ointed shafts, 4 cycle Post. Low initia 
iaaies. No. Cs-1 rome Complete with clutch 


Grinder Attachment 


of sharpening. No. CS-1G. an 
$69.50. (Colo. & West. West, $82.75) 
$70.75) 


FAMOUS EB WIDE HANDPIECE 
No. EB en 


Famous time-tested hand- 

piece guaranteed to stand 
up under high speed required for fast 
shearing. All working parts made of high- 
quality tool steel. Shipped without comb 
and cutter. No. EB. $37.50 
Long time favorite 3-point Wyoming Spe- 
cial Handpiece—Ne. X30-BH $39.50 











Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 
—— iunbeam CORPORATION - Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


SHEARING MACHINES 


without engine or motor 


clutch bracket shearing gear. Shown at 
right is one of many ways to mount these 
machines. Can also be placed on wall or 


of shafts. No. VB-1A (shown at right) with 
2-section, 67” shaft (without handpiece) 
$69.50 (Colorado and West $71.00) 


Complete grinder for CS-1 No. VB-2A with 3-section, 126” shaft 
Machine. Does perfect job (without handpiece) $81.00 (Colorado and 


or motor with this 


Uses flat or V-belt. 
bracket and choice 


Siinbeam STEWART X-70 
HANDPIECE 


This is the finest precision handpiece 

ever built. Has synthetic rubber dia- 

phragm in front end of handpiece which 
excludes dirt and retains oil, thus prevents 
heating, extends the life of the machine. 
Operates with lighter tension can be run at 
25% greater speed. Pays for itself in sav- 
ing of time and parts. No. X-70. $45.00 








Clarence Miller joins stockyards 
organization 


Clarence L. Miller, who resigned as 
assistant secretary of agriculture for 
marketing and foreign agriculture and 
Director of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, has joined the staff of the 
American Stockyards Association in 
Washington, D. C., as vice president. 

A native of Kentucky, Mr. Miller oper- 
ates a general livestock and tobacco farm 
near Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


Ample supply of feed 
concentrates 


The total supply of all feed concen- 
trates for 1960-61, including grains and 
byproduct feeds, is now estimated at 
273 million tons, 12 million more than 


in the previous year. 

Peed grain production last year hit 
a new record high of 168 million tons, 
up 3 per cent from 1959, and 23 per cent 
above the 1954-58 average. 





Spectacular Development by NOCONA 


SEAMLESS 
SADDLE-SIDE 


BOON TO 
HORSE RIDERS 


SADDLE - SIDE 
SEAMS ARE GONE 


“SMOOTH, 
MAN, | 
SMOOTH 


we 


One of NOCONA’S Cowboy Boot styles with the 
SEAMLESS SADDLE-SIDE. The appearance of an inside 
seam is simulated by smooth stitching. 


@ Horse riders on the range and on the track have long found 
the inside seams of boots destructible and uncomfortable. Now 
NOCONA BOOTS have the answer to both problems in their 


new SEAMLESS SADDLE-SIDE . . . 


one-piece construction 


completely smooth on the saddle side. No seam to: rub the 


saddle... 


no inside seam to rub your leg. The only vertical 


seam in the top construction is on the side away from the saddle. 


NOCONA SEAMLESS SADDLE-SIDE is available in several 
western styles and in our exercise model of the world-famous 


NOCONA BOOTS, made and guaranteed since 1925 only by 
NOCONA BOOT CO., INC. + ENID JUSTIN, President - NOCONA, TEXAS 





Nocona’s Seamless Saddle- 
Side is available in exercise 
boots for the track .. . 
completely smooth on the 
saddle side, not even the 
simulated seam stitching. 











COPYRIGHT 1961 NOCONA BOOT CO., INC 
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Certified livestock markets 
adopt national trademark 


A new and distinctive trademark will 
identify certified livestock markets and 
their services according to the National 
Association of Livestock Auction Mar- 
kets. A trademark emblem denotes a 
“brand” of services based on a public 
market pledge of 17 operating prin- 
ciples to livestock-owner customers and 
an industry administered code of busi- 
ness standards governing their market 
operations. 

Plans were announced earlier to 
establish and fully develop each certi- 
fied market as a key industry in its trade 
area. Such plans are based on the trade- 
mark identity, it was stated. 


U. S. agricultural productivity 
to be shown at Cairo fair 


How American farmers have achieved 
unsurpassed productivity under a free- 
enterprise economic system will be fea- 
tured in the U. S. exhibit at the Inter- 
national Agricultural Exhibition to be 
held at Cairo, Egypt, March 21 to April 
21. The U. S. will be among 23 nations 
including Russia and Communist China 
participating in the exhibition which 
is expected to attract more than a mil- 
lion visitors, mainly from the United 
Arab Republic. 

Theme at the U. S. exhibit, which will 
cover two acres, will be “power to pro- 
duce for peace.” Cooperating in arrang- 
ing the exhibit will be the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Department 
of Commerce and the U. S. Information 
Agency. The exhibit will be manned by 
30 scientists and technicians from the 
USDA land-grant colleges and indus- 
trial concerns participating in the 
project. 


News in boots—‘‘Seamless 


Saddle Side”’ 


Nocona Boot Company, Nocona, 
Texas, recently announced its newest 
innovation in boot making—the “Seam- 
Saddle Side.” Introduced at a 
western apparel show in Denver in Jan- 
uary the boot features a top construc- 
tion completely eliminating the seam on 
the saddle side, which normally would 
rub the saddle and also does away with 
the inside seam that could rub the 
rider’s leg. 

This new feature has been incor- 
porated into many of the firm’s western 
style boots. 


less 
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Urges research on fat in 
human diet 


Since the oil and fat in diets con- 
tinues to be a major problem in the 
nutrition and health of people in the 
United States, the USDA’s Oilseeds and 
Peanut Research and Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee has urged high prior- 


FRED WHITAKER CO., INC. 
ity for expanding research on the 


BUYERS — W()0) —PROCESSORS 
nutritional and health aspects of fat in 


ge nolore among others, COMBING WOOL, SHORT WOOLS 


was made by the committee at its recent 


annual meeting with USDA officials in LAMBS WOOL AND TAGS 


Albany, California. 
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Conservation funds used on 1 Main Office and Mill — Philadelphia, Penn. 
million U.S. farms in 1959 


* * * * 


Farmers used Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program cost-sharing funds to CONTACT 
establish conservation practices on 
1,005,598 farms and ranches in the 1959 
program year, the U. S. Department cf JAY N. MYERS 
Agriculture reports. These farms and 
ranches contain 32 per cent of all farm 1305 Yale Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah — EM 4-9497 
land in the United States. 

Among the outstanding achievements 
by farmers reported by USDA in an H. F. McFARLIN 
official report of the 1959 ACP program, P. O. Box 538, Billings, Montana — CH 5-4419 
were establishment of 3.9 million acres 
of grass, legumes and trees to take land 
out of intensive use for more than a 
single crop year; an additional 1.7 mil- 
lion acres of plant cover improved to 
bring it up to a level of sound conser- QUALITY RAMBOUILLETS 
vation and extend its duration; and 
construction of 69,362 water storage A ‘ . 
siameeaiin There is no substitute for quality — 

The program is administered nation- Our rams rate high in profit-making characteristics 
ally by USDA’s Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program Service, and in the states : . % 
and in 3,069 agricultural counties by ” e Sa Our 1960 Show Record 
farmers who are members of state and » et 
county Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation committees. 
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Champion Ram and Ewe at the San- 
pete Co. Rambouillet Show. 


Champion and Reserve Champion Ram 


h Co. Fair. 
P&SY moves for broader at the Sanpete Co. Fale 
Champion and Reserve Champion Ram 


protection q y\: at the Utah State Fair. 


IVESTOCK producers now have more - . eee j ‘ Trophy for Champion pen of 3 yearling 
bonded markets and broader protec- 2” Sele eager ene Sa a Rams over all breeds. 
tion in marketing their livestock, the AEE, 5 RO es AHP : a 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- This ram weighed 320 pounds at 18 months of age. 
ports. 
This is the result of provisions of the In the Rambouillet division we again topped the California, Ely, Nevada, Na- 
Packers and Stockyards Act enacted in tional and Utah State ram sales in 1960, and shipped rams to Quito, Ecuador 
1958 and the work of the Packers and and Colombia, $.A. Our sincere thanks to our buyers through the years. 
Stockyards Division in USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service to put these — VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME — 
provisions into effect, specifically “post- . ‘ 
ing” eligible markets and registering See us now for choice selection. 
and bonding market agencies and deal- 
ers engaged in interstate commerce. The NIELSON CHEEP COMPANY 
Division has nearly completed a nation- prgrren 
wide posting program, bringing approx- : : 
imately 2200 steckyards under USDA || EPHRAIM, UTAH Richard Nielson | PHONE ATwater 3-4377 
supervision. 
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N tests at Iowa State University, two 

milligrams of stilbestrol per day per 
head provided fattening lambs with a 
25 per cent increase in daily gains. 

In addition, stilbestrol consistently 
reduced feed cost per pound of gain and 
amount of feed required per pound of 
gain. With lambs beginning the tests at 
an average weight of 71 pounds, feed 
cost per pound of gain was reduced 130 
pounds. 

For lambs starting the tests at an 
average of 83 pounds, feed cost was 0.9 
cents lower per pound of gain than for 
lambs on standard ration and feed per 
100 pounds of gain was reduced 154 
pounds. 


However, carcasses of lambs fed stil- 
bestrol graded slightly lower than those 
of lambs on the basal ration. 


XCESS fat on market lambs may pas 

off in the long run, according to re- 
search sponsored by the National Ren- 
derers Association. Jet engines, it seems, 
require a lubricant made from mutton 
tallow. 

At present, only about half a million 
pounds of tallow annually is used for 
this purpose, but federal statisticians 
figure that jet lubricant requirements 
will climb to 13 million pounds in five 
years, and may top 500 million pounds 
in 13 years. 


YNALT and mineral feeding boxes or 
‘J troughs are a necessity on most 
farms and ranches but they need not be 
elaborate or expensive. 

Rubber and plastic containers are 
available as well as metal models with 
weathervane tops, A. W. Werry, techni- 
cal director for the Leslie Salt Company 
said in a recent interview. In addition, 
most agricultural stations and salt com- 
panies have building plans available 
for wooden salt feeding boxes. 

“But chances are the farmer or ranch- 
er already has the materials at hand to 
improvise a salt feeding box if he does- 
n’t want to buy or build one,” Werry 
commented. 

“An old rubber tire off a tractor or 
piece of road machinery, cut in half, 
will make a satisfactory feeder. Each 
half will feed up to 16 steers. Or cut a 
50-gallon steel drum in half and blunt 
the edges. Stand it upright and there is 
your feeder.” 

With a welding outfit and six pieces 
of used pipe, a rancher can make a more 
elaborate feeder out of the same size 
metal drum, he said, “Cut down each 
side and remove a half-section, leaving 
the ends on,” he explained. “Then weld 
a piece of pipe the length of the drum to 
each side where the cuts were made. Use 
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PROTECT NEW LAMBS ; 


OVEREATING DISEASE 


Vaccinate ewes before lambing with 


Fringol fc 


The ALHYDROX’ Fortified Vaccine 


You can’t stimulate good immunity in new-born lambs against overeating dis- 
ease by injection of vaccine. They can be protected by the mother ewe’s first 
antibody-rich milk. By vaccinating pregnant ewes four to six weeks before 
lambing, Fringol-induced antibedies are passed on to the lambs, raising their 
resistance to overeating disease ... protecting them until they can produce their 
own antibodies from vaccination. 

Fringol, a Type “d” perfringens bacterin, is fortified with Alhydrox, a Cutter re- 
search development, to induce a better, more prolonged immunity. 

Only healthy lambs pay off! 


Protect your 
investment with 
Cutter top quality... 


Bluetongue Vaccine— 
Blucine® 
Anthrax Vaccine— 
Thraxol® 
Soremouth Vaccine 


Black Disease 


For free booklet on diagnosis, prevention and control of livestock 
Rarterin 


diseases, see your Cutter veterinary supplier or write Dept. 1-70C. 


LABORATORIES e BERKELEY 10. CALIFORNIA 


CUTTER 
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the other four pieces of pipe to make 
sturdy legs, attach them to the ends of 
the two lengthwise pipes.” Don’t use 
metal containers, though, in very cold 
weather, he advised. The animals may 
hurt their tongues on the cold metal. 


IFFICULT births are made easier by 

a new Bay Lambing Instrument, ac- 

cording to the California Stockman’s 
Supply Company. 

The instrument is easy to use and con- 
sists of a sturdy white noose with non- 
slip gripping handle in a holder. The 
noose slips over the fore legs or head of 
the lamb. 

The Bay Lambing Instrument is made 
entirely of white durable plastic ma- 
terial. 


OMPARISONS were recently made 

at the University of Missouri Experi- 
ment Station, of pelleted and ground 
rations of 70% alfalfa, 27% corn, 2.5% 
soybean oil meal and 0.5% salt. 

Two equal lots of eight yearling weth- 
ers were fed for 133 days at different 
levels ranging from below maintenance 
to free access to all they could eat. 

Then the yearling wethers getting the 
pelleted ration received the ground ra- 
tion for the following 35 days, while 
those in the lot receiving the ground 
ration were fed the pelleted ration. 

During the early part of the trials, 
and during the last 35 days when the 
rations were reversed, the sheep fed 
pelleted rations made greater weight 
gains. Moreover, the pellet fed sheep 
consistently maintained a heavier aver- 
age body weight. 


CIENTISTS studying creep feeding 
experiments, starting with 195 ten 
day old lambs, at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Experiment Station compared de- 
hydrated alfalfa pellets with a concen- 
trate of cracked shelled corn pellets, or 
cracked shelled corn and soybean oil 
meal pellets, fed separately. 

These scientists report that lambs 
did well on alfalfa pellets alone in creep 
feeders until about 60-70 days old, when 
they started to do less well. 

Best results were obtained with de- 
hydrated alfalfa pellets plus a combina- 
tion of ground shelled corn and soybean 
oil meal pellets. Creep feeding increased 
the daily gain of these young lambs by 
0.25 pounds per day compared with those 
not creep fed. 

Value of rations was judged by aver- 
age daily gain, feed consumption, 120 
day weights, average age at sale, and 
feed costs. 
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The old, reliable, world famous 


J. B. SHEARING 
MACHINES 


— Now in its 44th Year — 


The clean, fast, superior cutting 
and ease of operation for nearly 
half a century keeps the J. B. 
Shearing Machines the favorite of 
sheep shearers throughout the United States. 

Our plant is devoted exclusively to shearing equipment. Grinding discs— 
Grit—Emery Cloth—Glue—Gloves—Overalls—Pointing Stones—Hangers—Clutches 
—Motors—the complete line of shearer’s needs. Retail and wholesale Stewart 
combs and cutters. We realize the vital importance of having tools and 
equipment on the job. All orders shipped immediately. All J. B. manufactured 
equipment is 100% Union Made and fully guaranteed. Wire, write, phone: 


Sheep Shearer's Merchandise & Commission Company 


BOX 1992 — BUTTE, MONTANA — PHONE 2-0006 


Dealer Requests Solicited 1961 Price List On Request 











FROM MY AIRPLANE! 


Flying sheepman gets year-long visibility with KEMP’S 





“‘Due to the shortage of sheep herders,” says ven red, black, green, orange or blue colors— 











Eric J. Ohman of Gillette, Wyoming, “‘I have 
fenced up and am running my sheep loose. 
Since I keep an eye on my sheep with an air- 
plane, my brands must be extremely visible 
and long-lasting. I use KEmp’s branding liquid 
because it makes a real clear brand that lasts 
all year, from one shearing to the next!” 


STAYS ON...SCOURS OUT! 


Harsh weather and range conditions—even 
dipping—won’t remove the KeEmp’s brand. 
Yet Kemp’s scours out when clip is sold to 
mills. Never mats fiber or hurts hides. KEMP’S 
lanolin-based branding paint—in range-pro- 


is a heavy-bodied liquid that will not sepa- 
rate or never cake in the can. Saves you time 
and money because it’s easy to handle and 
brands more sheep per gallon. 


NEW ! = =-2\\ 
Pressurized Kemp's ~ 


Famous KEMP’S Branding Liquid in 
handy pressure-pack for quick jobs. 
Ideal for fast, convenient identifica- 
tion on ranch, farm, feed lot, auction 
barn or stockyard. 














See your dealer for Free Kemp's Literature or write to COOPER 


_ 
coor a 1843 
al 


Kemp's sranbine Liquip 


Another Quality Product from WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc.,1909 N. Clifton, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Protect Your Shoop 


Vaccinate Ewes Now! 


SS : 
FRANKLIN 


CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


To build resistance against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 
(Pulpy Kidney Disease Clabber-Belly) 
in your young lambs. 


Two vaccinations of the ewe, 
about a month apart, completed 
about a month before lambing, 
will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 


Vaccinate against Soremouth with 
FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin also offers many other products of 
proven merit such as Franklin Triple Sulfas, 
Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizzos, Ear Tags, 
Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 


Catalog describes and prices complete line. 
Free from your local Franklin Dealer, or by mail. 


FRANKLIN 
PRODUCTS EASY 
TO OBTAIN! 
Wherever livestock 
are important, you 
are quite sure to 
find a well-stocked, 
well - informed 
Franklin Dealer — 
usually the leading 
drug store of the 

community. 


SERUM co 
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ASSOCIATES 
ESTABLISHED 


1939-1961 22nd YEAR 


Longest established wool promotion group...voluntarily organized 


by mill men and suppliers to promote and increase sale of all- 
y Pp 


American woolknit fashions. All funds of domestic origin 


NE of the most brilliant campaigns 

on all-American wool is conducted 
by Woolknit Associates, now in its 22nd 
year. This is the longest-established 
wool promotion group in existence. 
Operating solely on funds from do- 
mestic sources, this organization is 
truly representative of an industry-wide 
effort. Experts from every phase of the 
woolknit industry serve as its advisers, 
all of them unpaid volunteers. 

When Eleanor Kairalla was assigned 
to handle their campaign, her first aim 
was to sell the press on woolknits for 
editors’ personal use. She succeeded in 
having every one of the important fash- 
ion editors owning woolknits, one of the 
major reasons why such a large volume 
of editorial space is devoted to these 
fashions. 

This thriving woolknit industry now 
consumes 60 per cent of the domestic 
wool clip. No other category in the 
ready-to-wear market has shown such 
consistent increase in volume sales. 
This growth pattern has reached such 
a point that women’s retail buyers are 
diverting funds from other departments 
for the purchasing of knitwear. Nu- 
merous dress manufacturers are now 
introducing special groups of knitted 
wool fashions to keep up with the trend. 

The woolknit publicity program cov- 
ers women’s, men’s and swimwear 
markets, and, in the last category, was 
directly responsible for bringing wool- 
knits back into the swim, for both men 
and women. As usual, the men’s field 
has been more backward than the wom- 
en’s and men’s woolknit swim trunks 
experienced a later-starting revival. 
However, the trend is on, and plans are 
under way to make swimming trunks in 
wool available in great quantities in 
the summer of ’62. Life magazine has 
devoted pages of space to woolknits, 
and as recently as February 17, fea- 
tured three of those fashions on an 
editorial page. 

The men’s sweater market, also tra- 
ditionally backward, has shown a spec- 
tacular 100 per cent increase in wool 
over the five years since the sheep 
growers began allocating funds for 
promotion through Woolknit Associates. 


A big factor in the success of the 
woolknit campaign has been the close 


cooperation with every segment of the 
trade, from practical millmen to retail 
buyers to designers. A prime example 
of the fruits of these relationships is in 
the case history of the water-repellant 
wool jersey travel’n rain coat. Four 
million of these women’s coats alone 
have been sold. The men’s wear indus- 
try, always slow to pick up an idea, has 
just begun to go into production. Po- 
tential business looks equally as prom- 
ising. Consumption of wool in jersey 
manufacture in apparel now totals 16 
million pounds. 

In addition to its publicity campaign, 
Woolknit Associates performs reams of 
other important services for the indus- 
try. Chief among them are: 

1. Buyer’s Guide, providing a com- 
plete directory of the leading wool knit- 
wear resources. This book has been 
invaluable in alerting retailers’ on 
sources for the best-styled wools 
knitted-in-America. 

2. Color Forecast. This carefully 
prepared seasonal chart of the leading 
fashion colors, shown in wool, achieves 
a powerful effect in stimulating manu- 
facturers to concentrate on wool. De- 
veloped with funds from American 
Sheep Producers Council, it is one of 
the earliest forecasts made, to allow for 
the lengthy production schedule re- 
quired for knitwear. Yet its remarkable 
accuracy has never failed in all its 
years of advance predictions. The Early 
3ird color forecast for fall ’61 is al- 
ready out, and the trade relies on its 
forecast of hot-pinks through reds as 
the signal colors for next fall. 


3. Fashion Shows. Two huge fashion 
shows are presented annually, provid- 
ing a preview of the entire men’s and 
women’s knitwear industry styles for 
fall. The annual Woolknit Design 
Awards, which have great prestige 
throughout the fashion world, are pre- 
sented at these shows. This year the 
Men’s Show is scheduled for May 16; 
Women’s Industry Show on June 15, 
1961. 


4. Sales Primer. This valuable educa- 
tional aid has been distributed to stores 
to help buyers train their sales staffs 
on how to sell woolknit garments. It’s 
been drawing rave praises from the 
stores. 
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Wool Act Attracts Co-Sponsors; 
Lamb Import Bill Introduced; 
Wilderness Hearings Scheduled. 


By: EDWIN E. MARSH 


- Wool 
rowel 


Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


National Wool Act 


WENTY-seven senators have joined 

as co-sponsors of S. 454, Senator 
Hickey’s (Wyoming) bill to extend the 
National Wool Act to March 31, 1965. 
They are: Gordon Allott (Colorado); 
Alan Bible (Nevada); William A. 
Blakley (Texas); Styles Bridges (New 
Hampshire); Howard W. Cannon (Ne- 
vada); John A. Carroll (Colorado); 
Francis Case (South Dakota); Dennis 
Chavez (New Mexico); Frank Church 
(Idaho); John S. Cooper (Kentucky) ; 
Carl T. Curtis (Nebraska); Henry C. 
Dworshak (Idaho); Clair Engle (Cal- 
ifornia); Olin D. Johnston (South 
Carolina); Thomas H. Kuchel (Califor- 
nia); Edward V. Long (Missouri); 
Warren G. Magnuson (Washington) ; 
Eugene J. McCarthy (Minnesota) ; Gale 
W. McGee (Wyoming); Wayne Morse 
(Oregon); Frank E. Moss (Utah); Karl 
E. Mundt (South Dakota); Mrs. Mau- 
rine B. Neuberger (Oregon); Jennings 
Randolph (West Virginia); Leverett 
Saltonstall (Massachusetts); Andrew 
F. Schoeppel (Kansas); Ralph W. Yar- 
borough (Texas); and Milton R. Young 
(North Dakota). 

In addition to S. 454 Utah’s Senator 
Wallace F. Bennett has introduced 
S. 807 providing for a permanent exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act. 

On the House side, Congressman 
William R. Poage (Texas), second- 
ranking member of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, introduced H.R. 3680, 
which would also extend the National 
Wool Act permanently. 

The following congressmen have 
introduced identical bills; James F. 
Battin (Montana, H.R. 3730); Peter H. 
Dominick (Colorado, H.R. 4085); O. 
Clark Fisher (Texas, H.R. 3652); Har- 
lan F. Hagen (California, H.R. 4425); 
William H. Harrison (Wyoming, H.R. 
4115); David S. King (Utah, H.R. 4126) ; 
Mrs. Catherine May (Washington, H.R. 
3992); Clem Miller (California, H.R. 
3993); Joseph M. Montoya (New Mexi- 
co, H.R. 3893) ; Arnold Olsen (Montana, 
H.R. 4465); M. Blaine Peterson (Utah, 
H.R. 4159); Ralph R. Harding (Idaho. 
H.R. 4828). 

Congressman Berry (South Dakota) 
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has introduced the same bill as Senator 
Hickey to extend the National Wool Act 
until March 31, 1965 (H.R. 3427). 

Reports on the Senate bill are now 
being prepared by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and other government 
departments. The House Agriculture 
Committee has not yet requested reports 
from the various governmental depart- 
ments. It appears that the House bill 
on which action will be taken will be 
H.R. 3680 by Congressman Poage. 

As is customary, hearings before 
either the House or Senate committees 
will not be called until after reports 
are received from the various govern- 
ment departments. For this reason, it 
is difficult to determine just when hear- 
ings will be held, but it is anticipated 
it will be some time this spring. 


OCDM Head Queried on Wool Act 


HEN Frank Burton Ellis, the new 
director of the Office of Civilian 
and Defense Mobilization, appeared 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee regarding his nomination, he 
was asked by South Dakota’s Senator 
Francis Case if he would recommend 
extension of the National Wool Act. 
Mr. Ellis said he would “unqualifiedly” 
recommend a three-year extension of 
the National Wool Act if he thought it 
was in the interests of national defense. 
When asked by other members of the 
committee what he would do to protect 
the domestic textile industry from low- 
cost import competition he said he had 
made no decision yet in regard to rec- 
ommendations. 

Under Section 8 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act the OCDM director is 
charged with investigating allegations 
that certain imports are coming into 
the United States in such quantities as 
to threaten or impair national security. 
He is supposed to advise the President 
of any threat. 


Lamb Imports 


ENATOR McGee (Wyoming), in be- 
half of himself and Senator Hickey 
(also Wyoming), has introduced S. 876 
to provide additional import duties on 
dressed lamb and mutton of 10 cents 


per pound and additional duties of $3 
per head on live sheep and lambs, to go 
into effect in any calendar year when 
such imports exceed the average annual 
importation for the preceding five years. 
Senator Hruska (Nebraska) recently 
introduced S. 163 which would impose 
a 25 per cent ad valorem duty on any 
live or dressed meat imports in 
addition to present duties in any year 
when they exceed imports for the cal- 
endar year 1957. 

Staff members of Senator Mundt’s 
(South Dakota) office have expressed 
interest in reintroduction of bills sim- 
ilar to the one introduced by the late 
Keith Thomson (Wyoming) in the 
House last year, to amend the Trade 
Agreements Act so that a producer of 
a raw product can be considered an 
“interested party” in petitioning the 
Tariff Commission for relief from im- 
ports of a processed product. This 
would remedy the technical snag we ran 
into last year in the Tariff Commission’s 
investigation of lamb and mutton im- 
ports. 

NWGA Assistant Secretary Farrell 
T. Wankier has just returned from a 
two-and-one-half week investigation 
into the effects of lamb and mutton 
imports on domestic markets. He re- 
ports he is now more firmly convinced 
that imports are hurting our markets. 
He heard remarks from many meat 
handlers that imports are definitely 
affecting their business. 


Food for Relief Program 


y line with the announced plans of 
the new administration to increase 
the use of protein food in the relief 
program for depressed areas as well as 
in the school lunch program and other 
institutional uses, we have been in 
contact with U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials regarding the possibil- 
ity of using some lamb in _ these 
programs, preferably the less expensive 
cuts. 

While the USDA has at this time 
made no commitments or promises, 
they advise they are experimenting with 
possible use of both lamb and mutton 
in these programs. Such an outlet for 
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the less expensive cuts could be helpful 
to our market, since the present farm 
price of lamb is only 65 per cent of 
parity. The American Sheep Producers 
Council is cooperating in experiments 
with cuts of lamb for possible use in 
this program. 
Wilderness Legislation 


EARINGS will be held before the 
Senate Interior Committee on 
February 27 and 28 on S. 174, this year’s 
version of the wilderness bill, intro- 
duced by Senator Anderson (New Mex- 
ico), chairman of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. 

While from our standpoint this bill 
is slightly improved over the original 
wilderness bill, it still has some very 
objectionable features and lacks the 
safeguards that were incorporated in 
last year’s O’Mahoney-Allott substitute 
bill. There is some talk that this sub- 
stitute bill may be reintroduced. 

We will oppose S. 174 because the 
need for its enactment has not been 
shown and any such legislation should 
await a report of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission due 
in 1962. 


It appears there is more support for 
this measure in Congress this year and 
a certain weariness is noticeable on the 
part of Interior Committee members 
who previously opposed it. We urge 
you to write your congressional repre- 
sentatives asking that they oppose this 
legislation. 


OECD Ratification 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion filed a statement with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
opposing ratification of United States 
membership in the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. The committee held hearings on 
this proposal February 14. 

This is the third attempt of the State 
Department to lead the United States 
into an international trade organization 
and remove from Congress its constitu- 
tional authority over various trade 
policies. Former attempts were to in- 
clude the United States as members of 
the International Trade Organization 
and the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. 


Pastore Committee Reopens 


Textile Industry Investigation 


By: HAROLD JOSENDAL 
NWGA Honorary President 


HE Pastore committee investigating 
the problems of the textile industry 
conducted hearings in Washington, D. 
C., February 6 and 7 for the purpose of 
up-dating its thorough 1958 investiga- 
tion and report. Senator Pastore did 
an outstanding job of conducting these 
hearings. The committee listened very 
carefully to every witness and asked 
searching questions to bring out all 
views of the problems and possible 
solutions. 


(Editor’s Note: Harold Josendal, Casper, 
Wyoming, immediate past president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, ap- 
peared on behalf of the wool growers and 
in strong support of the position outlined 
by the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers and the Northern Textile Asso- 
ciation for imposition of quotas on imported 
textiles.) 


It was significant that every witness 
from the textile industry, in all its 
branches from producer through to the 
garment maker, pointed to the rapid in- 
crease in imports of semi-processed 
and processed products and the de- 
crease in exports of textiles. All were 
in agreement that a proper solution 
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would be 
quotas by 
country. 


the imposition of import 
category of goods and by 


Stories Repeatedly Told 


Stories were repeatedly told of mill 
closings, unemployment and_ shorter 
work weeks. Witnesses brought out 
that efforts to the limit of their finan- 
cial ability had been made to install im- 
proved machinery from all parts of the 
world, and that industry has modern- 
ized as much as possible. It was re- 
peatedly brought out that mills in 
competing countries also have the most 
modern machinery but much _ lower 
wage rates and other costs. There is 
no technological advantage in the 
United States, it was pointed out. 

Some witnesses were extremely criti- 
cal of both escape clause provisions of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and of negotiation procedures under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

It was also brought out that the 1958 
recommendations of the committee for 
use of advisory committees had not 


been followed nor had recommendations 
for accelerated depreciation of mill 
machinery for tax purposes. The only 
recommendation of the committee that 
had been followed was one asking for 
improved statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the operation of the gov- 
ernment’s Textile Interagency Commit- 
tee. 

Of particular interest to wool grow- 
ers is the statement made by the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America. “The 
tariff on raw wool should be eliminated 
and the cost of the present incentive 
payments under the National Wool Act 
of 1954 should be paid out of the Treas- 
ury’s general funds.” Only one small 
mill operator agreed with this in his 
testimony. Other mill men made no 
mention of the Wool Act. Most of the 
leadership of the wool manufacturers 
expressed in private conversations that 
they were not attacking the tariff on 
raw wool, but were keenly interested in 
the tariff and quota application on 
yarns, top and goods. 

Other evidence of special interest to 
wool growers is the growth of the syn- 
thetic fiber industry and the non-cellu- 
losics, which are most competitive with 
wool. The capacity of the United States 
has grown from 502 million pounds in 
1955 to 853 million pounds in 1959. Ca- 
pacity in non-cellulosics in Japan and 
the European countries rose to 641 mil- 
lion pounds in 1959 and further expan- 
sion is expected. This capacity, 
particularly that in the low wage coun- 
tries, indicates some tough competition 
for wool all over the world in the com- 
ing years. 

We are very much encouraged by the 
unanimity of thinking regarding the 
imports of all textiles into the United 
States. We are confident that the Pas- 
tore committee will soon report with 
particular emphasis on this problem. 
Continued work on the part of the en- 
tire industry can bring about some 
help in 1961. 


Lamb's A Favorite 


of New President 


RESIDENT Kennedy lists lamb chops 

among his favorite dishes, according 
to the chef of a New York hotel, which 
the President has chosen as his official 
New York residence. 

Chef Earnest Didier said he laid in 
a supply of every Massachusetts spe- 
cialty available; ranging from Bay 
scallops to Boston-baked beans. “But 
the President wanted lamb chops and 
mashed potatoes—he’s crazy about 
them.” 
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Death Claims G. Norman Winder 


HE sheep industry lost one of its greatest leaders on 
February 20 upon the death of G. N. Winder, honorary 
president of the National Wool Growers Association. Mr. 
Winder died of a heart attack in Presby- 
terian Hospital, Denver, Colorado. He 
suffered his first heart attack, January 28 
and had been ill since that time. Just 
prior to this illness he had taken an active 
part in the 96th NWGA convention in 
Denver. He acted as moderator of the 
panel discussion on lamb marketing (see 
page 14, 
G. N. Winder was born in Murray, 
Utah, August 31, 1897, to Richard H. and 
Mary Cahoon Winder. His family were 
pioneers in the sheep raising industry- 
operating in Nevada, Colorado and Utah. 
After Norm Winder’s graduation from the 
University of Utah in 1919 he moved to 
Craig, Colorado, where he had since continued active as a 
sheep raiser. 

Mr. Winder married Mary Burch in Craig and they had 
three children—two sons, John R. and W. Burch, and a 
daughter, Pamela (Mrs. Kenneth Mecham). 

Mr. Winder, known affectionally as Norm to his untold 
number of friends, was truly organization-minded. He served 
as president of the National Wool Growers Association dur- 
ing the critical war years—1943 to 1947. He served as presi- 
dent of the American Sheep Producers Council from its 
inception in 1955 until 1959. He also served as president 
of Woolens and Worsteds of America from 1958 to 1960. This 
latter organization was set up under his guidance to pro- 
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HE passing of Norm Winder, past president of the Na- 

tional Wool Growers Association and also of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council and Woolens & Worsteds of 
America, will leave a big gap in the ranks of the American 
wool industry. 

He had furnished far-sighted leadership for so many years 
and in so many ways that his loss will be felt for a long 
time. He left behind a record of many fine achievements 
and constant dedication to the great industry in which he 
took such an active part over several decades. He will be 
greatly missed by a host of friends all over this country. 

—Penrose B. Metcalfe, President 
National Wool Growers Association 


E are shocked and saddened at the death of Norm Winder. 
There is no one in the industry who has given more 
generously of his time and efforts to promote the interests 
of the sheep business. His loyal friendship, his strong con- 
nections and his devotion to the sheep industry will be 
remembered and treasured always and will serve as an in- 
spiration to those who carry on the work that he loved. 
I have always considered Norm as one of my closest 
friends and will surely miss having his sound judgment to 
rely on. 
—Angus McIntosh, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Association 
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mote American-made wool in a joint program between 


growers and wool manufacturers. 


In May, 1960, Mr. Winder was honored by the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers when 
he was presented their Golden Fleece 
Achievement Award. He was recognized 
for his role as a motivating force behind 
the establishment of Wooiens and Wor- 
steds of America and for having the fore- 
sight to recognize the threat of imports to 
the American wool textile markets from 
low wage countries abroad. 

Mr. Winder also served as president 
of the Colorado Wool Growers Association 
and as NWGA representative on the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 
Throughout his long association with the 
sheep industry he was always ready to 
assist in any undertaking and to give of 

his sound advice and counsel. He had a profound knowledge 
of the industry. 

Surviving besides his widow and children are seven 
grandchildren and two sisters, Mrs. John W. Jones and Mrs. 
W. W. Cassidy, both of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

In place of floral offerings, the family has suggested con- 
tributions to his memory to the American Heart Association 
or the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation. 

The National Wool Grower joins his many friends in 
extending deepest sympathy to Mr. Winder’s family. The 
high esteem with which Mr. Winder was regarded by his 
colleagues can be seen in the following messages from past 
and present officers of National Wool Growers Association: 


O lve in hosuiili we i lihidlined is not fo dis re 


HE passing of Norman Winder comes as a great shock. 

The leadership he has provided the sheep industry will 
be long remembered. 

His outstanding characteristic was his loyalty—to his 
industry and to his friends. In a lifetime devoted to the 
welfare of the livestock business he stood steadfast in a 
goal of seeking the best for the livestock industry—its 
people, products and public relations. His vision and con- 
stant effort brought about many achievements for all of us 
that will stand as a continuing memorial. 

—Harold Josendal, Honorary President 
National Wool Growers Association 


ITH the passing of Norm Winder, all of us in the sheep 
industry feel a tremendous loss, not only the loss of a 
close personal friend but the loss of one of our great leaders. 
Over the years he had given a great majority of his time 
to help the entire sheep industry. 

I had known Norm a relatively few years yet felt we 
were long and close friends and that he was doing an out- 
standing job for the industry in particularly trying times. 
His foresight and courage in facing the problems were and 
will remain an inspiration to all of us who had the privilege 
of working with him. It is with a great deal of sadness that 
I write this short tribute to a great man. 

—George K. Hislop, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Association 
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ORM Winder was a man dedicated to the betterment of the 

livestock industry, giving unsparingly of his time and 

energy in the leadership of numerous national organizations. 

His counsel and sound judgment will be greatly missed and 

the livestock industry has suffered an irreparable loss. His 

former associates extend their deepest sympathies to his 
bereaved family. 

—wW. H. Baber, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Association 


HE passing of Norman Winder leaves a serious break in 
the leadership of the wool industry. Norm was a man of 
outstanding ability. He could forecast future developments 
with penetrating accuracy. He was completely loyal to the 
industry. Perhaps his outstanding characteristic was his 
fearlessness. He was positive in all of his decisions and was 
never afraid to stand alone if he thought he was right. 
To his wife and family I would like to say, “He was a 
husband and father to be proud of.” I wish to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity of knowing him. I am a 
better man for having associated with him. 
—Don Clyde, Honorary President 
National Wool Growers Association 


T is with a lonesome feeling that I pick up this pen to say 

a few words about Norm Winder. This, I find, is not easy 
to do. 

We will all miss Norm. For many years he has been a 
strong, guiding influence for the benefit of those engaged 
in the sheep and wool industry. He knew this business and 
our way of life, with its many hazards and its many prob- 
lems. Often these changing times brought us face to face 
with all but almost insurmountable problems. Under these 


circumstances sharp differences of opinion arise and too 
often nerves and tempers are strained. That was when 
Norm’s place amongst men stood out so clearly. He was 
always fair. 

It is hard to understand some things. Though he was 
still a relatively young man and often wracked with pain, 
he could and would have been of great and untold help to us 
in the years ahead, but God has deemed it otherwise. In an 
humble manner we accept this loss, but we can not soon 
forget the sound advice, the kind words and the warm smile 
we all knew and loved so well. 

And especially to Mary and her fine family goes our 
sincere sympathy. This loss we truly share. 

—Sylvan J. Pauly, Honorary President 
National Wool Growers Association 


T is with a deep sense of loss that I pen this tribute to my 
dear friend, Norm Winder. I hold a special spot in my 
heart for him, because it was he who hired me to come to 
work as assistant secretary of the National Wool Growers 
Association when I first met him in Denver 16 years ago. 
It was a pleasure to see Norm participate as a panel 
moderator at our recent convention in Denver and to have 
him come to our Executive Committee and give once again of 
his sound thinking. 

I don’t know of any man who was more sincere and more 
devoted in his great desire to do constructive things to help 
the sheep industry that he loved. 

I shall certainly miss him and extend my deepest sym- 
pathy to Mary Winder and his family. 

—Edwin E. Marsh, Executive Secretary 
National Wool Growers Association 


fords. His accomplishments in improv- 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mike Noonan 
IKE Noonan, well-known Colorado 
sheepman, died in Denver, January 
17. He had been in ill health for some 
time because of a heart condition. 

The National Wool Grower reprints, 
in part, a tribute to his memory written 
by Brett Gray (Arvada, Colorado) 
which appeared in the Record Stock- 
man, January 26: 

“Perhaps we have at this time an 
opportunity not too often afforded us, 
that of evaluating ourselves as men and 
women in comparison with one of the 
very best. 

“Mike Noonan was one of the best, 
and the void those of us who knew him 
well feel at his absence is the real meas- 
ure of the man. In all truth, he has 
left behind him a part of himself in 
each one of us and thus will never die. 

“Mike Noonan was at the top of the 
heap as a livestockman. He was just as 
ingenious as the situation demanded. 
His judgment was a part of him, tied 
up somehow with a calm depth of in- 
sight at which I was always amazed. 

“In this man we have an example 
of the genuine good that can be accom- 
plished by an individual. Mr. Noonan 
was, and is, a force for good simply by 
being the example of good itself. It 
behooves each of us to think deeply 
of this man, of his acts and his life. We 
have been more than fortunate to have 
known him.” 
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Mary Agnes Hughes 


ARY Agnes Hughes, Montrose, Colo- 
| rado, died January 23 after an 
extended illness. Mrs. Hughes was the 
wife of Judge Dan Hughes, prominent 
Colorado sheepman. A son, 
is president of the Colorado 
Growers Association. 

Mrs. Hughes was born October 16, 
1893, at Las Animas to Joseph L. and 
Julia Atkinson. 

In addition to her husband and son, 
Marshall, she is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Julianne Nelson, Montrose, 
and Mrs. Virginia Bunbury, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, Canada; four sons, Dan 
H., Norwood; John A., Montrose; Jo- 
seph §., Glenrock, Wyoming; and 
Charles P., Olathe. She also leaves 30 
grandchildren. 

Mrs. Hughes was a member of St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church. She was active 
in parish functions and also in the 
Colorado Wool Growers’ Auxiliary, 
Western Slope Wool Growers Auxiliary, 
and the Phi Delphian Club. 


Ernest A. Ramstetter 
RNEST A. Ramstetter, 69, well- 
known’ rancher’ and __ livestock 
breeder, died January 9 in Golden, Colo- 
rado, after a short illness. Mr. Ram- 
stetter was born in Colorado, the son 
of Henry and Matilda Koch Ramstetter, 
Colorado pioneers. 
He devoted most of his life to build- 
ing a reputation as a _ progressive 
breeder of Corriedale sheep and Here- 


Wool 


Marshall,, 


ing American sheep are recognized 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Ramstetter served as president of 
the American Corriedale Sheep Breed- 
ers Association, a director of both the 
Colorado and the National Wool Mar- 
keting corporations, as a founder and 
director of the Jefferson County, Colo- 
rado, 4-H Foundation, and as a founder 
and president of the Jefferson County 
Fair Association. 

Surviving are his wife, Gladys, his 
son and daughter-in-law, and two 
brothers. 


Alberta M. Pexton 


Mes: Alberta M. Pexton, wife of L. 
M. Pexton, president of the Na- 
tional Western Stock Show, died in 
Denver, January 16. She died unexpect- 
edly as she, her husband and friends 
were leaving an evening performance 
of the stock show. Death came imme- 
diately following a coronary attack. 

Mrs. Pexton was born in Ellsworth, 
Kansas, on September 19, 1896, and 
spent much of her early life in Idaho. 
Coming to Denver in 1916, she had been 
active in numerous clubs, charitable 
organizations and livestock circles. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Pex- 
ton is survived by a granddaughter, 
Miss Sally Schmidt of Denver, a son, 
Larry Pexton of Boston, Massachusetts, 
and three grandchildren of Boston. Her 
daughter, Mrs. Virginia Schmidt, pre- 
ceded her in death. 
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Jim Gray to Head Mississippi 


IM Gray, Jr., a sheep producer of 

Dublin, was re-elected president of 
the Mississippi Sheep Producers’ Asso- 
ciation at Natchez, February 2. 

Other officers named during the asso- 
ciation’s 16th annual meeting were 
Bowmar Virden of Jackson, vice presi- 
dent, and R. O. Buckley of Mississippi 
State University, secretary. 

Directors of the association are W. 
L. Prichard of Inverness, Jamie Taylor 
of Leland, A. B. Stevens, Jr. of Macon, 
Rogers Davis of Natchez, Dave Pingrey 
of Macon, William H. Morgan Jr. of 
Morgan City, Sid Branch of Winona, 
J. T. Jenkins of Rena Lara, George 
Pillow of Greenwood, C. G. Steele of 
Greenwood, Dudley Pillow of Schlater, 
Herman Shirley of West Point, J. A. 
Ely Jr. of Shaw, Alec Ramsey of Mt. 
Olive and Harold Coleman of Schlater. 

A 20-year-old student at Northeast- 
ern Louisiana State College was named 
“Miss Wool” of the southern states. 
She is Sherry Sims of Rayville, Louisi- 
ana, and will represent nine southern 
states in the national “Miss Wool” con- 
test in San Angelo, Texas, in April. 


Sheep Producers 


Mississippi officers are from left, Jim Gray, 
Jr., Dublin, president; Bowmar Virden, 
Jackson, vice president; and R. O. Buckley, 
State College, secretary. (Extension Service 
photo) 

During the annual business meeting 
of the Southern States Sheep Council, 
Rogers Davis of Natchez was re-elected 
president. Vice president is Jake White 
of Athens, Georgia, and A. V. Allen of 
North Carolina State College was named 
secretary. 

Delegates named for the council to 
the American Sheep Council are Mr. 
Davis, H. D. Quessenberry of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and Hollis Venable of 
Rayville, Louisiana. 


Indiana Sheep Breeders Hold 
Highly Successful Meeting 


A cold and stormy January 19th did 
4% not dampen the spirits of the Indi- 
ana sheepmen at their annual meeting 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. 

Sheepmen attended their various 
breed association meetings in the fore- 
noon, and the annual business meeting 
of the Indiana Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion in the afternoon. 

In the afternoon session the 1960 
Hoosier Wether Show was discussed 
and plans made for another show in 
1961. Also highlighting the afternoon 
session were remarks from Dr. A. L. 
Pope, University of Wisconsin, and 
Farrell T. Wankier, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

The Hoosier Wether Show, jointly 


carcass; also to help identify breeding 
stock which produces lambs having su- 
perior carcasses, gaining ability and a 
maximum of lean meat. 

Dr. Pope centered his remarks around 
the heritability of the various charac- 
teristics that produce a desirable sheep, 
both from the standpoint of wool and 
lamb production. He said that rate of 
gain and also the pounds of wool pro- 
duced are highly heritable and recom- 
mended that production indexes be set 
up and used in herds where feasible. As 
an example he showed production from 
the top and low seven-index ewes in a 
flock with which he had _ recently 
worked. 

Value 
Lbs. of 
Lamb 


at 120 
days 





sponsored by the Indiana State Fair 
Board, Purdue University, and Hi- 
Grade Food Products Corporation, has 
as its purpose acquainting individuals 
on methods of recognizing qualities in 
live lambs which produce a superior 
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$268.72 
128.49 


1016 
431 


Top 7 Indexing Ewes 
Low 7 Indexing Ewes 


Difference $140.23 


Mr. Wankier told of the great prog- 
ress possible through organization; that 


Lamb and wool production is a big 
business, pointed out ASPC Executive 
Secretary Casey Jones. “Income to pro- 
ducers from sale of lambs totaled nearly 
$335 million in 1960,” he said. “Wool 
brought the total to almost $500 mil- 
lion.” 

Considerable emphasis is_ being 
placed on developing a meatier, leaner 
lamb to meet the market demands of 
the housewife, pointed out Dr. Stewart 
Fowler of Louisana State University, 
who described sheep research underway 
at LSU. 

Research underway at Mississippi 
State University on earlier lambing was 
discussed by Dr. C. E. Lindley, head of 
the MSU animal husbandry department. 

A bright future for sheep and lamb 
production in the South was predicted 
by H. H. Leveck, director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Mis- 
sissippi State University. “Here in the 
South we can produce a ‘market top- 
per’ on grass alone,” he stated. “And 
we can grow the grass.” 

Mr. Leveck also indicated that south- 
ern farmers are going to have to farm 
without as much hired labor as in the 
past. Livestock farming requires less 
labor than row crop production. 

Edwin E. Marsh, executive secretary 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, pointed out need for legislation 
to control imports of wool fabrics and 
dressed lambs. 





one small voice is often not heard, 
whereas a loud voice in the form of a 
national organization is very offen 
listened to. However, an organization is 
no stronger than its individual mem- 
bers, he said; therefore it is up to each 
sheepman to be strong, thus making it 
possible for strong state and national 
organizations to be formed. 

Mr. Wankier welcomed Indiana as an 
affiliate member of the National Wool 
Growers Association and assured them 
that such a merger would be of benefit 
to both. 

Production testing of sheep was dis- 
cussed by the various members and 
sample production forms were distrib- 
uted to those individuals interested in 
setting this up in their own flocks. 

Another feature was the annual meet- 
ing and banquet of the Indiana Live- 
stock Breeders Association. 

Elected to guide the reins of the asso- 
ciation for the next year were Herbert 
D. McCormick, Lafayette, president; 
Stanley Poe, Franklin, vice president, 
and J. B. Outhouse, Lafayette, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors are Herman 
Ramsey, Plainfield; Howard Harper, 
Legonier and Lester Murgrave, Bloom- 
ington. Representing the association in 
the Indiana-Illinois Sheep Council are: 
Lawrence Love, Eaton; and _ Loyal 
Knowllin of Kentland. 
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Panel participants, 1. to r.: Paul Etchepare, George K. Hislop, Dr. Morris H. Taylor, 
A. Z. Baker, G. N. Winder (moderator) and Marshall Hughes. 


Improving Our Marketing Position on Lamb 


Transcript of Panel Discussion 
at 96th NWGA Convention 
Denver, Colorado 
January 24, 1961 


PANEL MODERATOR: 
G. N. Winder, Denver, Colorado 


PANEL PARTICIPANTS: 

George K. Hislop, Yakima, Wash. 

Paul Etchepare, Denver, Colorado 

Dr. Morris H. Taylor, extension mar- 
keting specialist, Logan, Utah 

A. Z. Baker, president, American 
Stockyards Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Marshall Hughes, Redvale, Colorado 


MR. WINDER: I know that the mind 
can only absorb about as much as the 
seat will endure. We will not try to 
keep you too long, but we do have an 
important problem here and we hope to 
at least be able to pinpoint some of the 
facets of the problem. Perhaps we 
can’t come up with all the solutions 
that are necessary, but we are going to 
attempt to give you some views from the 
members of the panel. The problem is 
complex and I don’t have a ready an- 
swer. 

When the members of this panel had 
breakfast together this morning, I 
think we had one of the ‘inest panel dis- 
cussions around the hreakfast table 
that I have ever participated in. Had 
we been able to tape that discussion 
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this morning IJ think all we would have 
had to do this afternoon would be to 
run the tape. 

To start the panel discussion off, I 
am going to ask George Hislop to give 
us some of his views with respect to 
the problem. 


“The solution to our price and 
profit problems must start at the 
retail level.” 

—George K. Hislop 


MR. HISLOP: I wish we had taped 
our discussion this morning because 
when we were done, I went back to my 
room and found that I was entirely 
dissatisfied with what I had prepared, 
so I don’t know quite what to say. 

I agree with Norm that the term 
“marketing” includes many factors. 
But it simply means we have to get 
more money out of our lambs. 

I feel that the problem breaks down 
into several categories. One is what 
the grower can basically do for him- 
self—in other words, the marketing of 
his live lambs. This means that con- 
sideration of quality which you heard 
about from the previous panelists and 
which was very thoroughly covered. 
Certainly, the research men, the pure- 
bred men and the commercial growers 
and feeders can and must coordinate 
their efforts to produce the type of lamb 


that the consumer wants to buy. This 
means that the feeder must sort his 
lambs when he buys them. He must 
take the heavier ones off and put them 
in the feed yard early and get them 
fat before they are 130 pounds. Then 
he must put the light ones out on pas- 
ture. 

Besides producing the quality prod- 
uct, the producer can help himself by 
becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
marketing conditions as they exist at 
the time he normally sells his product. 
He should be familiar with the various 
outlets available to him. 

One answer to both of these prob- 
lems is to place the selling of the 
product in the hands of people who 
are experts in this field. The grower’s 
particular solution depends on his in- 
dividual operation and the customs 
prevailing in his section of the coun- 
try, and also whether the expert can re- 
turn a greater net to the producer after 
these fees are paid. What I am really 
trying to say is that it doesn’t do any 
good to be the most efficient operator 
if you are going to ruin a year’s work 
by poor marketing procedures. 

These are a few of the things we, as 
growers and feeders, can and must do 
for ourselves. Over these things we 
have some control, but they are not the 
controlling factors in establishing the 
price we receive for our product. The 
most important factors are controlled 
by the buyers of perishable commodi- 
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ties. I hope the day will come when 
we can figure our cost of production 
at a reasonable return for our labor and 
investment and say, “This is the price 
of our product.” But that day isn’t 
here yet. 

We, along with the rest of agricul- 
ture, have been caught in the tremen- 
dous revolution that has taken place in 
the food merchandising field. If we 
had been sharper and wiser, our posi- 
tion today might have been different. 
Anyway, we are faced with the condi- 
tions as they exist and we must go on 
from here to find a solution and not 
waste our time on self pity. 

There are many factors that go into 
making up price. One certainly is the 
ability of the consumer to pay for it. 
Grading is a factor. The new grading 
system has helped. Pelt and offal 
credits are another important factor in 
controlling the live price of lamb. The 
total red meat and poultry supply is a 
factor. The consumer is going to spend 
only a certain portion of his disposable 
income on meat. When the supplies 
are increased, prices are adversely af- 
fected. Imports of lamb and mutton 
which increase the supply of meat can 
only be detrimental, especially when 
they can be sold on our markets at a 
price below our cost of production. I 
can not agree with those who say that 
more lamb imports could cure our 
problems. 

Better distribution of our present 
supply would certainly help a great deal 
to increase the sales volume of lamb, 
and this increase could readily be 
supplied by the growers in this coun- 
try if there were a profit in it for them. 

To me, the greatest single factor in 
setting the price of lamb is the tremen- 
dous revolution which has taken place 
in eur food merchandising system. 
There is no doubt that it is the most 
efficient distribution system of food 
anywhere in the world. The chains 
and supermarkets owned by _inde- 
pendent operators, who join together 
in buying cooperatives, enjoy a tremen- 
dous buying power. These organizations 
control the destiny of their suppliers. 

The sheep industry isn’t alone in this 
predicament. The poultry industry, the 
soft fruit industry, in fact all of agri- 
cultural industries with perishable pro- 
ducts are in the same boat. This is 
not meant as an indictment against any 
one chain or all of the chains. It is 
merely a factual appraisal of the situ- 
ation that exists today. 

Supply and demand is the answer 
which is usually given to the question 
of how price is set. This is true to a 
point, but the retail distribution sys- 
tem of today has found a way to alter 
the supply and demand formula. This 
is done through the buying and mass 
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advertising of food in the newspapers 
each weekend. The housewife will buy 
those items which are presented to her 
through the food pages of the local 
newspaper. This fact has given the 
retailer the power to say which product 
will be promoted and at what price. 
The chains, by their bid method of 
buying, keep the dressed market under 
a constant downward pressure. If the 
chains decide to ignore lamb entirely in 
their stores, the lamb supplies all along 
the line continue to back up. We have 
seen this happen at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

Last year the lamb industry made 
calls on the packing and the retail seg- 
ments of the meat industry all over the 
country to explain the problem which 
the lamb segment had with its price and 
profit picture. Many of those called 
upon were extremely sympathetic, oth- 
ers not at all. Those who were sym- 
pathetic said there wasn’t too much they 
could do because their competition 
wouldn’t let them. I believe that the 
supermarkets are entangled in the web 
of their own distribution system and 
can’t get out of it if they wanted to. 
Many stores are returning to the old- 
fashioned type of general store by put- 
ting in drugs, clothes and other items 
in order to hold their dollar sales 
volume up. 

The lamb industry has made every 
effort to approach other segments of 
the industry on the basis of “Let’s sit 
down together and see if we can’t work 
out a solution.” So far this has pro- 
duced no results whatsoever, which 
means that this organization must take 
a more forceful method if we are go- 
ing to cure our problem. 

The solution to our price and profit 
problems must start at the retail level. 
While we, the producers, must keep the 
supermarket as a friendly salesman of 
lamb, we as a group must start some 
action which will help these retailers 
out of their loss-leader competitive en- 
tanglement and help ourselves at the 
same time. This would not necessarily 
mean an increase in the cost of lamb 
to the consumer because I believe that 
under present market conditions there 
is ample room for all segments of the 
industry to operate and show a profit. 
Thank you. 

MR. WINDER: Thank you, George. I 
want to emphasize here that we are 
attempting to make a true appraisal of 
the situation as it exists today. I 
think we all know that there is some- 
thing wrong with our marketing sys- 
tem. I think we have seen over the 


last few years a concentration of buy- 
ing power in a relatively few hands; 
and I think we have allowed ourselves 
to be maneuvered into a position from 
which it is going to be hard to extricate 
ourselves. I think we are about to be- 
come casualties of the spirit of that old 
adage, “divide and conquer.” I think 
we have become divided and we are 
just about to be conquered. 

I am going to call next on a man who 
has spent a lot of time on this problem 
of marketing, Paul Etchepare. 


“We had better awake to the fact 
that merger and volume selling may 
be the direction of business success 
in the decade of the 60's.” 


—Paul Etchepare 


MR. ETCHEPARE: Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen: As a member of 
this panel I have been asked to present 
a general outline of some of the criti- 
cal problems dominating our present- 
day method of marketing fat lambs. My 
discussion will be confined to fat lambs 
as it is my opinion that if we have 
satisfactory fat prices feeder lamb 
prices will seek a comparable level. 

It has been suggested that we con- 
sider all fat lambs, both range fats and 
feedlot fattened lambs, within the scope 
of this panel discussion. 

We will also briefly present to you 
some of the suggested marketing cures 
for a desperately sick sheep industry. 
I have just a little hesitancy to keep re- 
ferring to this sick range sheep indus- 
try. My good friend, Pete Peterson from 
Iowa, made a suggestion this morning 
to which I think most of us would want 
to subscribe. He said, “You know this 
industry needs optimism about as bad 
as any cure I can think of. I believe 
we ought to get some rose colored 
glasses and distribute them at this con- 
vention. I think we’d all come away 
with a lot better feeling and we’d 
probably get better results.” 


I took the liberty of asking several 
prominent lamb producers and feeders 
for their opinions regarding our lamb 
marketing problem and_ suggested 
cures. I will quote from some of the 
replies I have received. 

This is from a very successful Corn 
Belt feeder, and I quote: “You have 
given me a pretty hot question to an- 
swer. I think our problem lies right 
at the top. If you will show me how 
four or five of us can handle and con- 
trol 60 per cent of the distribution of 


“I think we are about to become casualties of the spirit of that old 


adage, ‘divide and conquer’. 


—G. N. Winder 





the sales of any one agricultural prod- 
uct in this nation, I will show you how 
to have a voice in bargaining for price. 

“Further, the only real money that is 
being made in the lamb business is at 
the retail level. You asked if I had any 
suggestions for a cure. I have. I 
would suggest that the National Wool 
Growers Association and the National 
Lamb Feeders Association each select 
a representative of able stature to call 
on the presidents of the leading chain 
store organizations and buyers for the 
Independent Grocers Association. These 
representatives should explain’ the 
problem of the sheep industry and try 
to enlist the retailer’s help in getting 
our wholesale price raised. Our repre- 
sentatives should be well armed with 
facts and figures showing the actual 
cost of production and the desperate 
shape that our sheep producers are in 
at the present time; at least the produc- 
ers in the western states and producers 
of range sheep as we know them today. 

“TI mean for these men to go right to 
the top with their story. I think that 
a maximum of two men should be sent. 
Much impetus is lost in a large group 
and actually the expense is also a ter- 
rific item and I think that less would 
be accomplished than with two effec- 
tive, good men working together.” 


Comments of a Producer 


Now, I quote from the comments 
made by a most able, successful produc- 
er of range fat and feeder lambs: 

“The producer, in my judgment, is 
generally raising the type and quality 
of lambs the consumer wants at the 
lowest possible cost and these costs are 
not flexible—labor, taxes, freight, feed 
and capital investment. 

“We also need uniform distribution 
by both producer and packer. The 
producer must market more uniformly 
and when the packer buys the lambs he 
should distribute them to more markets 
rather than forcing an entire purchase 
on one market—New York for instance. 

“T am convinced that chain store buy- 
ing power is putting the squeeze on the 
producer. It seems to make no differ- 
ence whether the producer is on a good 
or bad market because retail prices for 
lamb remain the same. 

“Now, as to my ideas of cure: 

“1. Arrange a meeting between pro- 
ducers, packers and chain store leaders 
for the purpose of intelligently analyz- 
ing problems involved and their cures.” 

You will notice that both of these 
men, one a feeder and the other a pro- 
ducer, heartily favor that approach. 

“2. If nothing is accomplished by the 
above approach, then take our case be- 
fore the Secretary of Agriculture and 
possibly a congressional group. 

“3. Place sufficient duty on lamb im- 
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ports to insure the American producer 
his cost of production plus a fair re- 
turn. 

“In conclusion, I wish to comment 
that the consumer is paying enough for 
our product and that all the producer 
wants is a fair share of the consumer 
dollar.” 

We have all discussed this marketing 
problem and, I believe, generally agree 
what the problem is. Even though this 
has been proven time and again, | 
would like to submit to you additional 
data based on a relatively new USDA 
publication. This publication is “Mar- 
ket Costs and Margins for Livestock and 
Meats,” released November, 1960. 

The first reference is to live price re- 
views, a comparison of beef and lamb. 
Since 1956 beef has been steadily high- 
er. The difference between the live 
price of lamb and beef has steadily 
grown wider. 

In the second chart the wholesale 
price is compared. It has almost been 
historic for lamb to be above beef. Since 
1958, however, the reverse has been 
true. 

Third chart: The retail prices per 
pound of comparable grades of lamb 
and steer beef show that only in 1949 
was the retail price of lamb comparable 
to that of beef. Particularly since 1958 
has this widening spread and higher 
prices for beef been evident. 

Perhaps the best comparison we can 
make of these charts is to look at the 
picture formed by the wholesale to re- 
tail margins when compared with the 
farmers’ share of the retail price. The 
picture tells its own story. As retail 
margins have gone up, the farmers’ 
share has gone down and, in general, 
the wholesale margins have remained 
fairly constant. 

Producers and lamb feeders have al- 
ways operated as individuals, never 
having concentrated their products in 
the market place. I have been told that 
there is no single sheep outfit in the 
state of Colorado that could sell one of 
the largest retailers enough lamb to 
supply them for a three-day lamb sale 
in New York City. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentle- 
men, I maintain there is a need for a 
sound range sheep industry. In my 
judgment, our industry can be sound if 
we will completely overhaul our anti- 
quated horse and buggy methods of 
marketing lambs. 

It seems to me that nothing is to 
be gained by pointing fingers and level- 
ing accusations at other segments of 
our industry. After all, we all operate 
under a free enterprise system where 
the motive for profit is most compelling. 

I urge that we seek industry coopera- 
tion. Let us know the facts and face 
up to them. It is up to us and to us 
alone as producers and feeders to solve 


our marketing problem. It can be done 
but only if approached in an intelligent, 
realistic manner. We had better awake 
to the fact that merger and volume sell- 
ing may be the direction of business 
success in the decade of the 60’s. Thank 
you. 

MR. WINDER: I would like next to 
call on a specialist in the field of mar- 
keting. Dr. Taylor has done a lot of 
work and a lot of research in the field 
of marketing, and I am going to ask Dr. 
Taylor now to present some of his views 
on this matter. 


“| believe liberty for the sheep- 
men here today is tied closely to the 
dollar sign and that, in turn, this 
dollar is dependent on unity of 
action.” 


—Dr. Morris H. Taylor 


DR. TAYLOR: Mr. Winder, members 
of the wool growers, ladies and gentle- 
men: It is a real pleasure for me to 
have the opportunity to meet with you 
today. Time is rather short, so I will 
try to brief the comments that I have 
to offer. If there is an opportunity for 
discussion to follow, perhaps we could 
explore some things just a little bit 
further. 

First I would like to say that I have 
considerable faith in the future of the 
sheep industry. This sounds rather 
strange after listening to a lot of com- 
ments that have come from this plat- 
form in the last two days. I have a lot 
of faith in the sheep industry because 
of the intestinal fortitude of you men 
who make up the industry; and it seems 
important to me now that if we recog- 
nize the nature of the problem that is 
facing us, then we can proceed to 
design the kind of solution that would 
best fit our needs. So I would propose 
that we hurriedly go into this problem 
area to try to pull it all together. Many 
people in this audience have alluded to 
parts of it. I think that only through 
looking at it in toto can we really see 
it in its true perspective and then we 
can go about designing a program that 
would fit the situation with which we 
are concerned, and I think we should 
recognize that in these problems there 
are opportunities for us to go about 
building a stronger market mechanism. 

Somebody has said that the sheep 
industry needs a new vitamin pill; 
namely, imagination. Others have said 
that what we need are some “ideation 
engineers,” some folks who can come 
up with ideas that can be thrown into 
a common pot with the possibility of 
fusing them together and arriving at 
a solution. 

I think what has been said by others 
and by many of you is the fact that we 
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have permitted our markets to grow like 
Topsy. We have permitted individuals 
and firms to organize our markets for 
lamb in our own self-interest and with- 
out too much regard to the real needs 
and wishes of lamb producers. 

I would like to throw out for you to 
think about for a moment a few of the 
myths that are so prevalent in our mar- 
keting systems. It seems to me that 
these myths have influenced the ideas 
and have become so much a part of the 
attitudes of the growers that in many 
instances they have come to be stum- 
bling blocks in the matter of developing 
an effective market organization for us. 

I think one of the first myths is that 
supply and demand automatically deter- 
mine the price. I say this is literally 
untrue. 

The second myth is that we have a 
free market, and that we have perfect 
competition. 

Another myth is that a satisfactory 
market structure can be maintained by 
legislation and legal action. We have 
tried this since 1890. I think this ex- 
perience suggests that it will not work. 

Another myth is that maintenance of 
liberty and democracy is associated 
with each producer personally market- 
ing his own lambs. 


Another myth is that our lamb mar- 
keting problems can be solved by at- 
tacking “symptoms” and even “scape- 
goats.” I say this advisedly. As you 
look back over the years and look at 
our approaches, you can see we have 
frequently gone on a tangent in at- 
tempting to arrive at a solution. 


Here are a number of facts that have 
been thrown out from this platform and 
from many others at wool growers’ 
meetings. The first one is that we have 
keen competition in the market for 
foodstuffs. There is little in prospect 
to change this in the forseeable future. 


Another one is that the lamb market 
is a narrow one. This is illustrated by 
the seasonal flow of lambs, by the week- 
to-week variation in the supply of lamb 
and the variability in quality and 
character of the lambs that we are 
marketing. We recognize that we have 
a narrow market or a restricted market 
in the sense that there are few proces- 
sors and few retailers who handle the 
bulk of our product. We recognize that 
lamb consumption is concentrated in 
a relatively narrow area, so to speak; 
and, with this kind of situation, we 
recognize that such a market is very 
sensitive to small changes in. supply 
whether this change in supply comes 
from domestic production or from im- 
ports of live or processed lamb. Hence, 
in this set of circumstances, imports do 
constitute a challenge to the lamb mar- 
ket. 
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My friend, Paul (Etchepare), alluded 
to the matter of marketing margins. 
We should emphasize that marketing 
margins have gone up 45 per cent in 
the past ten years. While this does 
reflect some rising costs of distribution 
and we recognize the need here, I think 
we must also emphasize the thing that 
my friend George Hislop mentioned, 
and that is that it also reflects a con- 
centration of lamb handling on the part 
of fewer packers and fewer retailers. 
Under this set of circumstances, our 
price register has become very fuzzy 
and it definitely does not reflect changes 
in supply and demand as the situation 
changes at various levels of trade. The 
market is a static one and I think we 
all recognize this. In this process, I 
think we will all recognize that the 
producers have lost their bargaining 
power in moving from organized mar- 
kets to direct selling. I am not advo- 
cating that we try to move back to the 
same kinds of markets we had in the 
past although we have lost the bar- 
gaining power. 


A Real Challenge 


This quality variance in the lambs, I 
think, presents a real challenge to us 
to meet the trade specifications of these 
retailers who spoke here today and who 
are at the access points to consumers. 
It likewise presents a real challenge to 
hold consumer acceptance. 

Under this set of circumstances our 
advertising and promotional program is 
both difficult and very costly for the 
reason I believe we all know. To mini- 
mize costs of advertising, we must have 
the product in adequate volumes and 
substantially the same quality before 
the consumers over a substantial period 
of time so that we can get the whole 
carry-over value of advertising. 

Back again, to emphasize it, supply 
and demand do not automatically de- 
termine price. We don’t have any phan- 
tom IBM computer sitting off here in 
space that is automatically saying what 
the price of lamb is at any given point 
in the market mechanism. We must 
recognize that these two price determi- 
nants of supply and demand operate 
within a market framework which is 
made up of all segments of the industry 
and that we have seen the growth in 
this market structure of substantial 
market power, and we no longer have 
a free market and perfect competition. 
Rather, we have a monopolistic market 

-a market where there is unequal bar- 
gaining and market power. 


Whether or not this kind of market 
structure will work for the producers’ 
benefit or to the advantage of other 
firms that mdke up the trade depends 
basically on whom the structure is de- 


signed to serve and the extent to which 
those firms that make up this trade use 
the power within their hands to influ- 
ence market transactions. 

I would emphasize that in our democ- 
racy there is a fundamental tenet that 
I think we all should look at more fre- 
quently, and that is that anyone has the 
right to organize the market in his own 
self interest. That includes sheep pro- 
ducers. I have been on many a program 
in recent months and I have had fellows 
literally try to take me apart, fellows 
who say it is undemocratic for the sheep 
industry or the cattle growers to organ- 
ize the market in their own self-interest. 
Obviously, I disagree with them, and I 
would emphasize that I believe liberty 
for the sheepmen here today is tied 
closely to the dollar sign and that, in 
turn, this dollar—whether or not you 
get dollars—is dependent on unity of 
action. Frankly, I feel that in the de- 
velopment of a market program there is 
need for synchronizing activities clear 
through the lines of the trade and we 
should design a market program that is 
basically geared to serve you, the live- 
stock producers, not only through look- 
ing at the problem in its total as a 
group, but attacking the problem and, 
as a group, supporting the solutions 
which the majority feels are in your 
best interests. Then we can come up 
with a program that will provide for 
some basic improvement in the sheep 
and wool industry. 

There are many other ideas that I 
would like to express at this point con- 
cerning specifics in terms of market 
development, but time will not permit. 

MR. WINDER: At this time, I am 
going to call on a gentleman who has 
devoted a lifetime to the sheep markets 
of this country, and I am sure that what 
he says will be of interest to all of us. 
We will call on Mr. A. Z. Baker, presi- 
dent of the American Stockyards Asso- 
ciation. 


“The future, my friends, is in your 
hands to shape it as you will.” 


—A .Z. Baker 


MR. BAKER: Thank you, Mr. Mod- 
erator, ladies and gentlemen: 

I, too, have discarded almost all of 
what I intended to say and will only 
use part of the next few minutes in 
trying to convey to you some of the 
thinking that I have based upon the 
years I have spent in the livestock mar- 
kets handling your sheep and lambs, 
and, since your moderator mentioned 
it, some of my observations of the three 
countries that produce more sheep and 
lambs than the United States—New 
Zealand, Australia and the Union of 
South Africa. 
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It seems to me that this industry need 
not look so much toward trying to find 
out that it is in trouble. That is evident 
as has been set forth by other speakers 
here today. But it seems to me that 
there are at least three simple things 
you can do: 

1. It is apparent to me that you must 
produce enough lambs to attract buyers 
at the slaughtering, marketing, retail- 
ing, and consuming levels. 

2. You must consolidate your market- 
ing efforts to meet the concentrated 
buying demands. 

3. Based on my years of observation 
of practices on your principal livestock 
markets, it seems to me that you must 
eliminate all harmful practices, prac- 
tices that are unreasonable, discrim- 
inatory, preferential and even unlawful. 
Out here in your own district the 
Packers and Stockyards Division has 
been conducting extensive investiga- 
tions into lamb marketing practices. If 
and when their findings are made pub- 
lic, we will know something more about 
the practices that need to be eliminated 
and those with which we must learn 
to live. 

It seems to me that you have out here 
an example of a practical economist in 
Dr. Taylor who outlined some of the 
things that we need to do, and I think 
he has presented some very practical 
ideas for meeting this situation. 


Marketing Is Most Important 


To me, marketing is the most impor- 
tant phase of the sheep and lamb busi- 
ness. It’s that part which comes at the 
end of production and which gives point 
and purpose and profit or loss to the 
whole enterprise. Marketing, as has 
already been said, is the process by 
which supply and demand are brought 
into focus and by which sheep and 
lambs are converted into dollars. The 
efficiency and the effectiveness of the 
marketing process determines whether 
the conversion is in fair proportion for 
the buyer and the seller. 

The central markets, which I repre- 
sent, are one of the principal channels 

but not the only channel—through 
which the marketing processes of the 
sheep and lamb business are carried on. 
These central markets were established 
and developed nearly 100 years ago 
and here in Denver just 75 years ago 
this year—as places where livestock 
could be sold every working day of the 
year, where the total supply of, and to- 
tal demand for, livestock could be 
brought into focus under favorable 
conditions and where producers of 
sheep and lambs and other meat animals 
could exert effective selling power to 
match the buying power of the packers 
and other buyers in negotiating under 
fair practices and reflecting the true 
value of their livestock. 
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Some of the conditions that prevailed 
75 or 100 years ago are appearing again 
today to warn the sheep and lamb in- 
dustry of the calamity that might befall 
the producers of this commodity should 
the public markets disappear from the 
marketing system and of the equally 
disastrous alternative of ultimate gov- 
ernment control of production and 
marketing. I have seen that and I don’t 
think you want it. 

That part of the system which is rep- 
resented by the central markets needs 
only to be strengthened, improved and 
used, not necessarily discarded for 
something else that is new and untried. 
It needs to be coordinated with and fit 
into a marketing picture that will serve 
the producers of this country. It does 
not appear to need fundamental changes 
in the system, but rather corrections, 
improvements and effective operation 
and use. If the changes are needed and 
desired at particular markets, they can 
be made without destroying the system 
or the effectiveness of the whole mar- 
keting system. 

Now, just a few things that these 
central markets provide as a nucleus 
for the marketing system. I hope they 
will be an integral part of whatever 
we develop in the future to handle this 
tremendous commodity. 

These central markets offer con- 
venient location. I do not mean prox- 
imity alone, but location between supply 
and demand. You know that most of 
the sheep and lambs are produced in 
the central and mountain regions of 
our country and more than 50 per cent 
of it is consumed in the two states of 
New York and California. So the mat- 
ter of proximity is of relatively little 
importance, but the location is of tre- 
mendous importance. 

Secondly, they provide adequate fa- 
cilities. They provide and offer reason- 
able services, by stockyard owners prin- 
cipally, in connection with the weighing 
of your livestock. They provide the 
services of competent market agencies 
of your own choosing. If you don’t have 
the kind of market agencies you want, 
you have an opportunity to choose an- 
other or organize one of your own in 
order to function satisfactorily in the 
sale of your livestock. These market 
agencies not only prepare your live- 
stock for sale but they negotiate the 
sale, remit the proceeds of the 
within twenty-four hours, and collect 
the total purchase price from the pack- 
ers. They perform those _ different 
services at reasonable and non-discrim- 
inatory rates and charges. 

And the central markets offer to pre- 
sent reasonable and substantial volume 
of livestock to produce a_ regular, 
orderly and dependable flow of livestock 
of sufficient quantity and variety to 
attract buyers—many buyers. They 
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provide open and immediate competi- 
tion between livestock producers, mar- 
ket agencies, buyers, and between the 
markets themselves in order to give you 
more efficient, more effective and more 
economical services. 

These markets also provide fair 
trade practices. They are enforced by 
the rules and regulations of the stock- 
yard owner, the market agencies and 
by the federal government—rules and 
regulations that have been developed 
over many years and which reflect what 
are considered to be fair trade practices. 

They offer a reliable market news 
service that is based upon actual obser- 
vation of the sale and actual par- 
ticipation, actual observation and 
cultivation of the parties to the sales 
and examinations of records so that 
they are reliable, understandable and 
dependable. Then they offer prompt 
and accurate accounting and payment 
for the livestock. 

These services which the central 
markets offer are essential to any effi- 
cient, effective and economical market- 
ing system. 

There are a few faults, of course, 
embodied in the system, but rather than 
substitute a new system, why not im- 
prove what you already have? The 
marketing system can be improved by 
your insistence on efficient, effective 
and economical performance of the 
functions of marketing in the way you 
want it done, and by your use of the 
markets to make them stronger. 

Your president asked my idea of the 
fault in the livestock market, and I 
suspect, my friends, that the fault and 
the future lies not so much in the stars 
or in economic laws or in the Packers 
and Stockyards Act as in yourselves. 
And, in general, you and I are submis- 
sive and uncomplaining. When you are, 
you can expect that the future may be 
dark. But the future, my friends, is 
in your hands to shape it as you will. 

MR. WINDER: To conclude this panel 
discussion, I am going to call on the 
president of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association who has spent a consider- 
able amount of time on this problem. 
He, in conjunction with others, has 
come up with some ideas that we might 
start with in looking for an improved 
marketing system. Mr. Marshall 
Hughes. 


“Are we going to let the mounting 
costs of everyone else’s business 
squeeze us out or are we going to 
organize and hold the line? 


—Marshall Hughes 


MR: HUGHES: I firmly believe that 
the lamb market is the number one 
problem in the sheep business in most 
areas. I am very sure it is in Colorado 
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because many of us receive 75 to 80 per 
cent of our income through sheep and 
the sale of lambs. Basically, our prob- 
lems are economic in nature, and I 
don’t believe that in the long run we 
are going to solve them by political 
means. I have no doubt that our pres- 
ent upswing in numbers is due directly 
and solely to the National Wool Act. 
However, I regard this as a brief period 
which has been granted to us to give us 
time to make the needed adjustments 
in marketing and production to enable 
us to stand on our own two feet. 

If you will assume, as I do, that po- 
litical solutions are not the final answer, 
what then are the basic economic prob- 
lems and what might be the logical 
route for their solutions? There are 
only two areas that can be considered 

production and marketing. I have 
heard Don Clyde say many times, “Our 
production techniques and_ efficiency 
are far more advanced than our mar- 
keting techniques.” Although I don’t 
think we have reached the ultimate in 
production efficiency and I think we 
must continue our efforts along this 
line, I certainly agree that our market- 
ing is subject to drastic and immediate 
improvement. 

There are two elements of marketing 
that are vital, I think—efficiency and 
bargaining power. Are there any un- 
necessary costs added on to lambs be- 
fore they reach the consumer? If there 
are, it is our business because there is 
no place for these costs to come but 
out of our pockets. 


Bargaining power. Back of this is 
what makes us as an industry vulner- 
able to all the inefficiencies of our mar- 
keting structure. When we go out of 
the sheep business, the allied industries 
will also go out to the extent that they 
handle domestic sheep products. Un- 
doubtedly, with some of them, this is a 
very small and relatively unimportant 
part of their business. Perhaps those 
who have less dependency on our prod- 
uct percentagewise are performing the 
most vital service. 


Inertia has been described as one of 
the ruling passions of the human race 
and probably to a large extent would 
explain why some of us are in the busi- 
ness today. Old customs and habits are 
hard to change. For one who can get 
by and make a fair return legally doing 
what he has done for years, I don’t 
think we can expect him to change. I 
would not presume to say who might 
be adding unnecessary costs or who 
might be performing a totally unneces- 
sary service. I am suggesting if these 
things are true that we on the produc- 
tion end are certainly in a poor position 
to bring any pressure to correct the sit- 
uation. Are we going to let the mount- 
ing costs of everyone else’s business 
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Wyoming's New Pilot Ranch 


Some 35 Wyoming range scientists and livestock leaders from all parts of 
Wyoming gathered in Douglas, February 15, to draw up plans for the University 
of Wyoming’s new 12,000-acre Northern Plains Pilot Ranch. Largest of its kind 
ever attempted, the 12-year test of modern range practices is located about six 


miles east of Douglas. 


Shown above inspecting stockpiles of steel fencing materials contributed to 
the project by U. S. Steel’s American Steel & Wire Division are, left to right: 
Dr. Paul Stratton, animal science, University of Wyoming; E. A. Kinne, agricul- 
tural specialist, U. S. Steel Corporation; Harold Josendal, immediate past presi- 
dent, National Wool Growers Association; Joe M. Donlin, president, Wyoming 
Wool Growers; Dr. N. W. Hilston, dean, College of Agriculture, University of 
Wyoming; Oscar Barnes, Agricultural Extension Service; and J. Norman Stratton, 
chairman of research, Wyoming Wool Growers. Officials from the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association also took part in the field trip and meeting. 

Launched by the university’s College of Agriculture, the big study will get 
off to a fast start this spring when crews begin erecting more than 14 miles of 
fence to divide the area into working units. 


going to 
Can it be 


squeeze us out or are we 
organize and hold the line? 
done? I think it can. 

What sort of organization will it take 
to do this? I do not anticipate or hope 
to see a huge monolithic cooperative 
with monopolistic powers. Power breeds 
corruption and tends to perpetuate it- 
self. I agree with Dr. Taylor that the 
maintenance of democracy is not de- 
pendent upon each individual doing his 
own selling, but I think the control 
should remain as close to home as pos- 
sible. 

What is involved in this question is 
simply the necessity for us as producers 
to recognize that we are not capable of 
coping individually with the powerful 
combinations that we deal with in our 
marketing process. If we admit this, 
then surely the only other alternative 
is to concentrate the forces of the pro- 
ducers. Whether we, the _ present 
producers, do this, or big corporate 
capital does it, is up to us. 


To illustrate what I see as the way to 
accomplish effectively this organization, 
let me describe briefly the process which 
we recently have been and currently 
are going through in Colorado. Last 
July, our state association passed a 
resolution urging our local groups to 
consider the adoption of methods to 
pool their sales in some manner so as to 
strengthen our marketing position. A 
statewide committee was set up to co- 
ordinate this effort. Special meetings 
were held in most of our local associa- 
tions. As it happened, all of the groups 
on the Western Slope showed consider- 
able interest in the proposition and 
none of the groups on this side of the 
mountains were ready to act upon it 
at this time. Consequently, representa- 
tives of 13 local associations covering 
nearly half of Colorado held a series of 
meetings and finally hammered out the 
basic principles upon which they could 
agree. 
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HERE are many different ways to 

shear a sheep, and most of them 
attain the same results—the sheep ends 
up minus most of his wool. The job 
isn’t too hard, requiring mainly a lot 
of patience and the proper equipment 
to attain a decent job. However, proper 
tools being hard to get, ingenuity is 
called for. Most part-time ranchers just 
don’t have most of the tools needed for 
this type of work, usually hiring a pro- 
fessional shearer, or at least, someone 
talented in this direction. 

Last year, there was a shortage of 
shearers in the Lower Yakima Valley, 
and persons having just a few sheep 
were out of luck unless they did the job 
themselves. 


Hot Tempers 


As the weather got hotter and hotter, 
so did HUSBAND’S temper, and so did 
the sheep. After looking around the 
valley in all directions for several 
months for someone to shear three pet 
sheep and not finding anyone, HUS- 
BAND decided to take the buil by the 
horns—excuse me—sheep by the wool, 
and do the job himself. After all, he’d 
helped with the job plenty of times 
before! 

(Besides, Old Polly, short for Polly- 
anna, an old ewe going on fifteen sum- 
mers required special care. This is 
quite old for a sheep, they just don’t 
live this long—but she has, having had 
the best of loving care since babyhood 

I mean lambhood!) Starting out asa 
tiny weak bummer lamb, fed every half 
hour on a teaspoonful of milk at a time, 
finally graduating to a pop bottle, she’d 
fulfilled her destiny, starting a small 
band of sheep in addition to mothering 
most of the rest of the lambs. Later all 
were sold except “Precious Polly” who 
still wants to sleep “next to her fam- 
ily” on the back doorstep at night, and 
makes a run for the feed pan when 
WIFE calls “kitty, kitty!’’) 


A Pot of Coffee 


With proper ingenuity, the menfolk 
turned out for the shearing party with 
a pair of sheep shears, a sharpened pair 
of grass clippers, one pair of tin snips 
and a large pot of hot coffee! 
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APPY TAIL 


By: Ardis Emery 


like this! 
on all fours! 


The first sheep emerged from the 
fracas with very minor cuts and quité 
happy at her cool, woolless condition. 
“This is going to be easier than I 
thought,” quipped HUSBAND with a 
cup of coffee in his hand as he stood 
back to admire his handiwork. 


A Bucking Bronc 


The second sheep decided that she 
was a “bucking bronco” and proceeded 
likewise. After all, she’d been 
sheared several times before but it 
never had been like this. Who had ever 
seen a sheep sheared standing on all 


to act 


a 


jis: 

bie 
The sheep decided that she was a bucking bronco and proceeded 
to act likewise. After all, she’d been sheared before, but never 


Who had ever seen a sheep sheared while standing 


fours! However, after much noisy pro- 
test, she too was shorn of her wool. 

Then came the third sheep. Hers was 
the first pelt that was still in one piece 
at the end of the operation. (The others 
had been carefully gathered up from 
one end of the shed to the other!) 


Set Your Shears 


This goes to show that you can do 
anything—even shear sheep—if you 
just set your mind, pardon, shears to it 
and get busy! 

(This story is true. Only the names 
have been changed to “pertect the 


, 


guilty!’’) 
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a letter FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Again the American Sheep Producers Council makes its report 
to its stockholders, the sheep producers of the United States. This 
report covers the period of July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960, as well as 
some current activities. First of all, | would like to point out that the 
advertising and promotion program for lamb and wool is accomplish- 
ing its primary purpose of expanding the demand for your products. 
Some sheep producers feel that our advertising program should im- 
mediately reflect a more favorable price to the grower. This, I wish, 
was possible. But obstacles which we are powerless to cope with have 
thwarted our efforts to achieve that objective. For instance, we can- 
H6t curtail large shipments of cheap foreign lambs, frozen or live, 
from entering this country. Nor can we stop the record-breaking im- 
portations of woolen fabrics from reaching our shores. This is a job 
only The United States Tariff Commission or Congress can do. 


We feel the lamb producers are not receiving their equitable 
share of the consumer dollar paid for lamb, but we stand helpless to 
force a fairer allocation. All of these conditions drastically reduce the 
amourt of money received by the grower for his products. 


During the past year, lamb and woolen goods nave sold at the 
retail level in good volume and at high prices. This was the immediate 
objective for which the A.S.P.C. promotion program was organized. 
The reflection of these prices back to the grower is a different and a 
difficult problem because of circumstances which I have explained; 
but let me assure you, we are vigorously exploring every means to 
overcome these road blocks. We feel certain that during 1961, defin- 
ite progress will be made in the solution of this problem. 


Although this is but a brief resume of the Council's activities, 
please feel free at any time to request additional information. The 
officers of the A.S.P.C. organization sincerely solicit from you 
growers any suggestions which will make the program more 
effective. 


President 
AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


State and Area Sheep Councils and the Number of Delegates and Directors 
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Membership in the ASPC 


is divided into two groups 


Class | members consist of 20 state and area 
sheep cils formed by sheep and wool 
groups. All sheep growers who receive an in- 
centive payment are actually members of the 
ASPC. Each council is allowed one delegate for 
each $25,000, or major fraction thereof, paid 
into the promotion d, and one director for 


each $100,000, or major fraction thereof 


Class 11 members serve the sheep industry on 
an extensive national or regional basis. All 
major Organizations that serve the sheep indus- 


try have full opportunity to participate 


There are now 135 delegates to the ASPC, and 
39 of these delegates also serve as directors on 
the Council board of directors. All delegates and 
directors are woo] and lamb producers 


CLASS || MEMBERS 


Delegates Directors 


National Wool Growers Ass'n 
National Wool Marketing Corp 
National Grange 

National Farmers Union 

National Livestock Producers 
National Lamb Feeders Ass'n 
Pacific Wool Growers 

Midwest Wool Mktg. Cooperative 


me NNNN NPD 


1 


1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Wisconsin-Michigan Council 


1 director 
Ohio Council 
5 delegates —illinois-Indiana “5 4. iscates 
f s: 1 director 
4 delegates 
1 director 


Southern States Council 
4 delegates 
1 director 





background of the ASPCG 


Sheep producers throughout the country have twice approved 
the promotion program in national referendums, one in the summer 
of 1955 and again after the Act was extended in 1959. 


Funds for this promotion and advertising program come from 
deductions on wool incentive payments. Each sheep producer contri- 
butes one cent per pound of shorn wool and five cents per one hun- 
dred pounds of unshorn lamb sold. This provides an annual promo- 
tion budget of approximately three million dollars. Funds for wool 
incentive payments from which the deduction is made for promotion 
come from duties on imported wool. 


The council is entirely supported and governed by sheep pro- 
ducers, with 39 members on the Board of Directors and a total of 
135 delegates which also includes the 39 directors. The delegates and 
directors are selected by 20 state and area sheep councils and from 
national or regional sheep industry organizations. The annual meeting 


of the ASPC is on the second Monday of March, followed by a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. The directors’ semi-annual meeting is 
conducted in the fall to review the current program and set tentative 
budget limitations for the next fiscal year. 


The council is subject to audit by the USDA at least once a year 
and to an audit by an independent accounting firm once a year. The 
council's fiscal year runs from July 1, to June 30. 

Working as the paid staff under the Board of Directors and its 
advisory committees is the headquarters staff in Denver with the 
executive secretary in charge of operations as designated by the 
Board of Directors. 

Acting in an advisory capacity to the president are three com- 
mittees composed of members of the board, the lamb advisory com- 
mittee, the wool advisory committee and the administrative advisory 
committee 

The titles, American Wool Council and American Lamb Coun- 
cil, are used by the ASPC in dealing with packers, mills, retailers 
and consumers, although the same supervisory staff is used for both 
at the Denver headquarters. 





ORGANIZATIONAL 
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AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


20 State and Area Sheep Councils 8 Class Il Organizations 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
j 





t 
Wool Advisory Committee 
(6 Members) 


v 1 
Administrative Advisory Committee amb Adviso.-y Committee 
(5 idembers) 


j odd 


6 Members) 





Woolens and Worsteds 
of America 


AMERICAN WOOL COUNCIL 


CONSUMER SALES 


34 Fashion Specialists 


ADVERTISING 


in the Field 





' 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


and Assistant 





' 
Woolknit 


Assistant Treasurer 


Associates | 


Book Keeper 
EDUCATION & 
INFORMATION 








AMERICAN LAMB COUNCIL 
STATISTICAL er ae 


MERCHANDISING 


CONSUMER SALES ADVERTISING 


13 Merchandising 
Men in the Field 


33 Home Economists 


in the Field 


1 
PRODUCT PUBLICITY 


AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL Ino. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
Year ended June 30, 1960 


Income 

Grower incentive payments $3,416,414.16 

Interest 135,507.31 

Sales of advertising and promotion material 
and miscellaneous 5,264.19 


$3,557 185.66 


Expenses 

Board of Directors’ expenses 

Administration expenses 

Equipment purchased 

Education and information 
department expenses 

Lamb advertising and prome- 
tion expenses 

Wool advertising and promo- 
tion expenses 


24,547.08 
101.605.43 
15,651.83 
54,275.84 


1,338,886.10 


2,456.484.36 
$1,100,701.30 


921,518.08 


Excess of income over expenses 


BUDGET 
July 1, 1960 through June 30, 1961 


Board of Directors’ Expenses 35,000.00 


Equipment 
Employee Benefit Plan 
Administrative Department 


3,000.00 
1.500.00 


121,500.00 


Statistical Analysis Section 19.000.00 


Education and Information Department 

Merchandising and Advertising 
Consumer Sales 
Merchandising 459,360 


850.066 


83,100.00 


390.700 


Advertising 
Wool 656.490 
Lamb 864,500 
Dept Exp 36.550 
557.540 
Coordinated Projects 
Wool 428.000 
Lamb 81,300 
509,300 5s 
2,916,900.00 
TOTAL $3,200,000.00 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1960 


Assets 

Cash on hand and in bank, checking account 
Cash in banks, savings accounts 

Marketable securities, at cost 

Receivables 

Accrued interest receivable $ 40,584.33 
Travel advances to employees 9,000.00 
Other 137.95 


Deposit 


Liabilities 
Accounts payable 
Fund balance 
Balance at beginning of year 
Excess of income over expense 
for the year 


$2,305,072.45 


1,100,701.30 


3,360,027.38 


49,722.28 
425.00 
$3,460,989.99 


$ 55,216.24 


3,405,773.75 
$3,460,989.99 





AMERICAN LAMB COUNCIL 


a 
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The program for lamb consists of advertising, plus merchandis- 
ing with packers, retailers and hotels and restaurants and a program 
of education by home economists. The promotion program for Jamb 
is now conducted in 25 cities. The market-by-market approach is used 
to assure maximum coverage within the limits of available funds and 
the pattern of lamb distribution. 


The promotion areas, as of July 1, 1960 are: New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Des Moines, Omaha, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, Denver, Houston, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Zortland, San Francisco-Oakland, Sacramento, Los Angeles 
and Sm Diego. 

Lamb Merchandising includes a department director and 13 
fieldnen. Each fieldman covers several cities contacting packers to 
infom them of our advertising schedules and to encourage their co- 
opeation with the lamb program. These men also contact retailers, 


distributing lamb recipe folders, in-store posters of Jamb dishes de- 
signed to attract the consumer and merchandising assistants. Four of 
the fieldmen are meat cutting specialists who work in various parts of 
the country to demonstrate how to cut and properly display mere 
than a dozen cuts of lamb—not just chops and legs. They also contact 
hotels and restaurants to encourage lamb consumption for the dining 
out trade. During the past fiscal year, these men contacied 15,126 
retail stores and organizations plus 4,000 contacts with groups and 
individuals in the food industry such as the National Association of 
Retail Grocers. Aside from these contacts—al] boosting lamb—the 
lamb merchandising department conducted 163 lamb cutting demon- 
strations before packer and retail groups with a total audience of 
1,942 


Another segment of the lamb promotion force is the Consumer 
Sales Department consisting of a director, four regional coordinators 
and 34 home economists working on a part-time basis. The home 
economists work directly with the homemakers, giving lectures, cook- 
ing schools, taste sampling demonstrations and making radio and 
television appearances on behalf of lamb. One of the most important 
phases of their work is in the home economics classes in schools and 
colleges where they teach future homemakers the value of lamb as a 
regular part of meal planning. Their radio and television appearances 





here council had only 21 home 
e of more than six million persons 


ag 


Their os a and lectyfies on lamb were made before 1,369 
—omange “< 
homemiikers ‘addition, their cOntacts with key people such as food 


editors touled 2,606 


The Anerican Lamb Council's Advertising Department, whict 
also handles the wool advertising, is assisted by an advertising agency 
Potts-Woodbury of Kansas City. The advertising director and the 
council staff approve ads prepared by the agency. During the current 
year, the council has six major lamb promotions—1. Lamb Cook 
Out; 2. September “Lamb Time U.S.A.”; 3. Western Lamb-O-Rama, 
which was a special promotion in cooperation with Leslie Salt; 
4. Christmas Holiday promotion; 5. “Cook Up A Lamb Feast” in 
January, for the aeavy feeder season; 6. Lamb for Easter promotion 
The advertising program for lamb is based on newspaper advertising 
using both full-page four-color ads and two-color ads. Radio is also 
being used at present to give added support to the program. 


The council also advertises in grocery and restaurant trade pub- 
lications to encourage these segments of the food industry to tie-in 
with the council’s advertising. Another important part of the adver 
tising program is directed toward school teachers, showing what aids 
are available to conduct lamb cooking classes in the school room. 








(At left) 

Typical of the attractive 
full-color posters for in-store +, 
display is this point of purchase 
poster produced by the Council 
to promote lamb at the meat 
counter. 


(Center and right) 

Advertising is a vital force in 
increasing lamb sales. Here are 
a few samples of the type of 
advertising done in newspapers 
and trade publications to en- 
courage greater consumption of 
lamb. The trade ad, above center, 
shows the retailer how he can 
triple his customers for lamb. 


(Lower center) 

The Council's Lamb Cutting 
and Merchandising Manual for 
retailers is the first cutting and 
: selling manual ever produced 
exclusively for lamb. 


AMERICAN WOOL COUNCIL 


In previous years, the ASPC had alloted a portion of its budget 
to the Wool Bureau for promotion and advertising of wool. Now the 
council has taken over its own promotion work on wool to give its full 
efforts to the promotion of wool loomed in America. Since domestic 
wool is almost always blended with foreign wool, it is not possible to 
accurately promote wool grown in America since there would be no 
way of distinguishing domestic wool in the finished product. But, by 
promoting American loomed wool, the council can give full support 
to those segments of the trade, the mills and manufacturers, who are 
the main outlet for domestically produced wool. 


From the ASPC’s current budget of $3,200,000, approximately 
$1,467,302 is allotted to advertising and conducting this program for 
wool. Although this represents a large sum of money, it becomes less 
imposing when it is matched against the tremendous sums for adver 
tising by manufacturers of synthetics. In 1959, for example, pro- 
ducers of synthetics spent an estimated $35,000,000 on advertising. 


The objective of the Wool Council’s program is to dramatically 
impress upon the consumer and all segments of the wool industry the 
importance of the wool fabric which has never been equaled. 


Although the Wool Council was only recently organized, it 
already has 33 wool fashion specialists promoting and merchandising 
wool in 33 of the most important metropolitan markets in the coun- 
try. These specialists work with retail stores in merchandising and 
sales training. They also conduct an educational program in schools 
and colleges and before women’s clubs. 


Another phase of the program is the home sewing contest “Make 
It Yourself With Wool”, sponsored by the council and the auxiliary 
of the National Wool Growers Association. The contest this year at- 
tracted more than seven thousand entries. 


Working in cooperation with the council in its program for 
American loomed wool are two organizations representing segments 
of the woo] trade and co-sponsored by the council. They are WOOL- 
KNIT ASSOCIATES, which conducts a program of publicity for 
American-made wool knit goods, and WOOLENS AND WOR- 
STEDS OF AMERICA, representing wool handlers, top makers, 
mills and producers. For the first time, through Woolens and Wor- 
steds, the wool industry is presenting a united front to promote Ameri- 
can-made wool products. One of the responsibilities of Woolens and 
Worsteds is the promotion of the “Miss Wool of America” contest. 





LAWOMEDIN AMERICA 





(At left) 

Verchandising and sales train- 
ing in retail stores is conducted 
with the aid of this flip chart, 
which explains the. advantages 
of wool, Seé lling highlights and 
the Council's advertising 


program 


(Center and lower right) 

Joint advertising by the Counc 
and manufacturers doubles 

the adve rising dollar for the 
council's promotion of © Natural 


Wool Locmed In America’ 


(Upper right) 

The Council's advertising in 
national magazines relates the 
heauty and fashion of wool with 
the sheep industry as producers 
of the original product. 


vB 


FXmerican neep Pgroducers (Gouncil, Inc. 


520 Railway Exchange Building Denver 2, Colurado 
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QUIZ 


THINK it is definitely proven that 

it pays to fence rather than run 
sheep loose. They do better and it 
costs less. 

I would say at least 95 per cent of 
the sheep in this part of the country 
are running under fence, all except 
through lambing. More operators are 
practicing loose lambing each year. 
Experienced lambing hands are get- 
ting harder and more expensive to ob- 
tain each year. Also some operators 
have had the experience of their hands 
quitting or demanding higher pay 
whenever the weather turns bad. 

A few more men are shearing in 
March and April before lambing. Some 
think it pays, especially if there is 
enough shed storage room. However, 
some are shearing early even if they 
don’t have shed storage. We are all 
awaiting the outcome with interest. 

—Coke Chapman 
Faith, South Dakota 


THINK fencing reduces labor costs 

on my winter range. We have 
fenced one allotment by putting up 
about 12 miles of fence. 

Our sheep now get more feed out of 
our allotments. We never have to 
disturb them by turning them on our 
neighbor’s lines, and we get along with 
less help. I think we should start fenc- 
ing our summer ranges. 

The less a herd of sheep is disturbed 
the better they do and the fatter they 
get. This can be accomplished with 
less expense by fencing. 

—J. W. Jordan 
Heber Ciy, Utah 


believe the fencing of our grazing 

lands is a step in the right direction. 
In fact, I feel we have no choice if we 
intend to stay in the sheep business. 
With rising production costs and de- 
pressed markets we have to invest our 
capital in fences instead of labor. 

The range sheep business is the only 
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business which has not kept pace with 
the modern times. Other phases of 
agriculture have changed rapidly—the 
farmers with new and more efficient 
machinery. The dairy men and even 
the chicken men have mechanized to 
meet production standards. 

I realize very well that there are 
hazards connected with the fencing of 
grazing lands, especially if you have 
federal permits or grazing leases. This 
will require a very careful and special 
type of management—such as proper 
distribution and water development. 

We intend to have at least 6,000 ewes 
under fence by January 1, 1962, so I 
hope I’m right. If it doesn’t work I'll 
just have to become a cowboy. 

—John D. O’Connor 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


HIS question does not apply to our 
area, as 95 per cent of the sheep 
are now run under fence. 
—Jewett & O’Brien 
By Clinton A. Jewett 
Williams, California 


believe that fencing is very benefi- 

cial to sheepmen in reducing labor 
requirements. It makes for more ease 
in handling sheep and is much easier 
on the sheep. I don’t plan on doing any 
new fencing because my ranch is al- 
ready well fenced. I do, however, do a 
lot of fence repairing every year to 
keep my fences in good condition. 

The coyote is a big problem here. 
They have inexperienced hunters and 
trappers in our district who refuse to 
let the older trapper come in because it 
isn’t his district. The coyotes are kill- 
ing two to four lambs per day. I feel 
we need older men that have done this 
kind of work instead of young inex- 
perienced men. For some reason they 
refuse to hire older men who know 
what they are doing. 

—Harry James 
Garberville, Calif. 


N this area, sheep would not be raised 
if the rangeland was not fenced. 
There is no herding in this county ex- 
cept by one rancher who herds only at 
lambing time. 

The cost of herders and the trouble 
keeping them makes it impossible to use 
them in this area. We have found that 
sheep under fence develop fewer 
diseases and wean larger lambs than 
herded sheep. Fencing costs in this 
area amount to approximately $1,000 
per mile when using all new material. 

—Ralph Dunlap 
Nogal, New Mexico 


think fencing of grazing land is 

beneficial to sheepmen in reducing 
labor requirements, not only in reliev- 
ing the herder situation but also in re- 
ducing requirements for lambing labor. 
Sheep numbers in this area have de- 
clined considerably over the past decade 
or two; however, if it were not for fenc- 
ing, the decline would probably have 
been much greater and nearly complete. 

I fenced all of my winter range in 
1949 and have only used a herder on the 
summer range since that time. This 
arrangement does present a problem in 
that a good herder wants year around 
employment and it is difficult to find a 
good man for three or four months dur- 
ing the summer. Conversely, I have 
been able to obtain some excellent herd- 
ers who were getting along in years 
and preferred to work only during the 
summer months, but they are also be- 
coming more difficult to obtain. 

—Frank Bliss 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


(Continued on page 43) 
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1961 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 
August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


August 10-11: California Wool Growers’ Convention 
San Francisco, California. 

November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 

January 24-27, 1962: American National Cattlemen's 
Convention, Tampa, Florida. 


SALES 
April 24-25: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cali- 
() 
August 2: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


September 16: Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 
October 5: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 


SHOWS 
April 24-25:Far Western Sheep Dog Trials, Sacra- 
mento, California. 
April 24-25: California Wool Show, 
California. 


DDDPAPAPPPP HOODY 
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Sacramento, 





Meet Your New Auxiliary President 


RS. Sterling M. (Fern B.) Ercan- 
brack of Provo, Utah, was recently 
elected president of the National Wool 
Growers Auxiliary at Denver, Colorado. 
Mrs. Ercanbrack, who succeeds Mrs. 
O. T. Evans of Casper, Wyoming, will 
serve a_two- 
year term. She 
served as first 
vice president 
of the auxil- 
iary 

Mrs. Evans. 
Mrs. Ercan- 
brack has been 
prominent in 
Provo and 
Utah civic and 
: ™ educational 
j= circles for 
Pd d fa many years. 
Currently she is vice chairman of the 
Utah State University Board of 
Trustees, and is a lady of many talents 
and interests. She well vindicates the 
sage saying, “If you want a job done, 

get a busy person to do it.” 

Mrs. Ercanbrack is past president of 
the women’s auxiliary of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association. She is also state 
director of the Utah Women’s Legisla- 
tive Council. 

She has been president of the Utah 


under 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, dean of 
the presidents of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs (an internation- 
al organization) and a member of the 
executive committee of GFWC; presi- 
dent of Utah County Women’s Legisla- 
tive Council and second vice president 
of the state council; member of the 
State Safety Council and of the Utah 
Association for United Nations, and 
chairman of the Utah County cancer 
drive for six years. 

This same spirit of service which has 
characterized her civic interests is seen 
in her church activities. A member of 
the LDS Church, Mrs. Ercanbrack has 
served as a Young Women’s MIA presi 
dent, Sunday school teacher, Relief 
Society literary leader, Utah Stake Pri- 
mary Board member for 15 years, 
YWMIA Stake Board member, and lead- 
er of the Ward Girls’ organization. 

Despite these numerous assignments 
outside the home, Mrs. Ercanbrack re- 
gards motherhood and homemaking as 
the most challenging and rewarding 
career for any woman. Her lofty views 
on this subject were presented in an 
address to the Associated Women Stu- 
dents of USU last spring and have since 
been published as a university brochure 
entitled, “This is Living.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ercanbrack 


are the 


Outstanding Promotion Events 


By: MRS. O. T. EVANS 


National Wool 
for 1959 and 
1960, I proud- 
ly present the 
following 
brief outstand- 
ing events of 
wool and lamb 
promotion in 
22 states in 
1960. These 
were all in 
addition to 
regular pr o-- 
motion work 
carried on by 
the states. 


AS president of the 
Growers Auxiliary 


Publicity: (nine months) 


22,890 column inches in 4,072 news- 
paper articles; 13,000 minutes on radio; 
3,300 minutes on TV shows; 1,889 visits 
to schools, clubs and other groups; 276 
exhibits, booths and floats. 

Arizona: 
Raffled 


Lamb barbecue in Phoenix. 
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off wool blanket and barbecue grill. 
Served donated lamb to 350 persons to 
raise money for the adult sewing con- 
test, cleared $324.00. Booth at state 
fair displayed prizes for sewing contest 
and Singer sewing machines. Registered 
6,709 people for free lamb, donated; 
gave out 800 flyers on sewing contest 
and 27,000 lamb recipes and gave talks. 
Sold woolen saddle blankets made from 
Arizona wool. Many growers donated 
two fleeces of wool to the auxiliary; the 
Baron Woolen Mills made up the fleeces 
and donated a woolen blanket for the 
adult sewing contest. Auxiliary had 10 
woolen blankets made for the districts. 
Served lamb at cookouts for over 1,000 
4-H, FFA, FHA, Boys Ranch and 
schools over Arizona, with films of lamb 
cooking. Three lambs given to home 
economics classes which they prepared 
for 135 teenagers. FHA girls helped. 


California: 
gave an all-wool style 


with the Make It 
contest. A joint 


A merchant 
show in connection 
Yourself With Wool 


parents of three children and the grand- 
parents of 11. Their son, Sterling 
Keith, and younger daughter, Bonnie 
E. Dewey, are graduates of Utah State 
University, Logan. Their older daugh- 
ter, Ruth E. Harmon, is a graduate of 
Brigham Young University in Provo. 

As hobbies Mrs. Ercanbrack enjoys 
book reviewing, club work, bridge and 
dramatics. She has presented plays and 
book reviews all over the state. 

With her background in public work 
and her experience in wool grower 
auxiliary activities, she comes to this 
position with outstanding qualifica- 
tions. 

—Mrs. Delbert Chipman 





style show with the Cow Belles, featur- 
ing leather and wool, gave a great 
amount of publicity. A dinner of lamb 
shish-ka-bobs was served to over 100 
1-H’ers and a lamb rotisserie demon- 
stration was made in a Safeway store. 
Two days at Montgomery Wards’ ro- 
tisserie demonstration, barbecued lamb 
was served to over 1,000 people and 
signs were put up showing the cuts of 
lamb for barbecuing. In the May issue 
of the very popular magazine, Sunset, 
the home economist tied in lamb recipes 
with the article. Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest conducted as usual. 


Colorado: 


Conducted district and state contests 
in lamb. Gave girls a better knowledge 
of wool fabric and training in purchas- 
ing material made of wool. Miss Wool 
received successfully, with a full sched- 
ule of appearances; the program coming 
into its own in the state. 


Idaho: 


Lamb for Elks Club barbecue. Gave 
talks. Showed prizes at fair. Children 
led sheep with promotion signs in Prog- 
ress Day’s parade. Distributed “Press- 
ing and Care of Wool” pamphlets and 
“Sheep to Shop” to 200 Federated Club 
Women at wool fashion show. Publicity 
on woman in adult contest who had been 
a MIYWW contestant eight years ago. 
MIYWW contestant’s fashion show in 
largest local department store. Appear- 
ance on TV, and at Idaho State College 
for luncheon. Cooperated with Lion’s 
Club to provide 54 wool sweaters for the 
Miss America contestants in Atlantic 
City. 


Iowa: 


Home economists, farm editors and 
feature editors gave publicity. Farm 
editor of WHO gave radio “plugs” all 
summer and fall. Most districts pre- 
a ‘Most Fashionable” award 

department store giving an 


sented 
with a 


The National Wool Grower 








award for the most fashionable in each 
class. Mason City sponsored a class for 
knitters. Third class winner in the 
adult class was a lady of 74 years. 
Auxiliary of American Legion had an 
exhibit of the contest at their meeting 
in Des Moines. Used a large room in 
the women’s and children’s building at 
the Iowa State Fair during the entire 
fair. Presented two style shows for 
two days, with approximately 1,500 peo- 
ple in the audience. Governor’s wife 
visited and spoke favorably of the con- 
test. Guests from eleven states and 
British Guiana, S. A. visited fair ex- 
hibit. Two schools are using the contest 
as incentive for better sewing. Fifteen 
minute TV show and radio interviews 
of state finals. 


Kansas: 

Organized an auxiliary with 22 char- 
ter members. Publicized the beginning 
of the sewing contest. Made contacts 
for support with interested groups. 


Minnesota: 

Second largest department store in 
Minnesota made a full floor display of 
wool yard goods for one month; style 
shows using teen board members pre- 
dominated in woolens and TV shows of 
two of the models. The store awarded 
two fabric lengths to the sewing con- 
test. About every month, The Wool 
Sack featured articles about preparing 
and serving lamb. Displays featuring 
wool were at the Minnesota Fair, Bel- 


trami County Fair and the Greenbush 


Sheep Days. A truly “All American” 
lamb was painted red, white and blue 
for the booth and was used on a tele- 
vision show presented from the fair 
grounds. This event was viewed by a 
large audience. Ten groups of 4-H, FFA 
and agriculture students toured the 
wool warehouse to watch the sorting 
and grading processes. Charts and 
informational material were handed 
out. Lamb was fed to guests at a ban- 
quet and a display on wool was shown. 


Missouri: 

350 were served lamb at the Gover- 
nor’s day luncheon at the state fair. 
Lamburgers were served to school chil- 
dren and teachers at their hot lunch. 
Lamb was served to 300 at a 4-H ban- 
quet. Another hot lunch of lamb was 
served to 50 in one school and 175 in 
another. In June the national auxiliary 
president visited the Midwest Ram 
Show and pictures appeared in the pa- 
per. Miss Wool pictured presenting 
wool tie to Governor. Miss Wool was 
guest of American Royal Livestock 
Show and handed out ribbons and tro- 
phies. 


Montana: 
Conducted six “coke” parties which 
were educational meetings with pros- 
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pective sewing contestants, 4-H leaders 
and school teachers. Speakers con- 
ducted workshops at these meetings on 
wool, patterns, fabrics, tailoring and 
accessories. Publicity at presentation 
of wool ties to Montana Governor. 


Nebraska: 

Served lamb at Chamber of Commerce 
dinner to 150 people with talk on lamb, 
recipes given and television show. 
Served lamb to 170 children at 4-H camp 
and recipes given. Served “Hobo Lamb 
Dinners” to 400 state conservation win- 
ners in 4-H camp, with copies of the 
recipes to the camp leaders and talks 
given on lamb and wool. Prizes in lamb 
cookery at county level, meat thermom- 
eters, $5 to those going to state fair, $25 
to top winner at fair. Had purple win- 
ner at the fair. Cookbooks to be given 
to all entering the cookery demonstra- 
tion, with some of the names of demon- 
strations being: “Ewe-U-You,” “Around 
the Year with Lamb,” “Delectable 
Lamb,” “We Raise Lambs, Let’s Eat 
Them” and “Upside Lambie Pie.” Two 
meetings with district directors in the 
Make It Yourself With Wool. Make It 
Yourself With Wool conducted as usual. 


Nevada: 

Booth at fair awarded plaque for best 
exhibit, was viewed by 40,000. Served 
at fair, hot lamb hors d’oeuvres. Spon- 
sored a Miss Wool contestant. Served 
lamb to 300 people at a civic group ban- 
quet. Girl Scout cookout for over 60 
girls and leaders. Lamb rolled roast 
with “sheepherder” potatoes was 
served. Served 200 youths and leaders 
at 4-H achievement day banquet. Two 
lambs served to 75 people in another 
county 4-H program. State finals in 
MIYWW contest held in January. 


New Mexico: 


Window displays of tops, yarns, ma- 
terials and fashions in wool at New 
Mexico State Fair and another display 
at the Eastern New Mexico Fair. Forty- 
eight contestants in the Miss Wool con- 
test. Newspapers and TV stations gave 
full coverage of the district sewing 
contest shows. Factors stressed in lamb 
promotion were selection, sanitation in 
slaughtering and proper cooking. 320 
school children were served lamb at a 
cost of 12 cents per student. On an- 
other occasion of serving lamb, a cattle- 
man lost a bet that he was eating beef. 
Election officials were served lamb, 250 
plates. Make It Yourself With Wool 
conducted as usual. 


North Dakota: 

State director of the Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest, kept district direc- 
tors informed and_ instructed with 
periodic letters and meetings, thereby 
making the work more efficient. Offered 
prizes to the districts having the most 


publicity. Conducted very successful 
Make It Yourself With Wool contest. 


Ohio: 

Held Miss Wool contest at the annual 
all-day meeting of Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Served lamb at state Future 
Farmers convention at Columbus. Held 
Ohio Sheep Day in July. Mrs. Chapitis 
met with district directors. Wool fash- 
ion show at state fair and had 21-foot 
show window on Make It Yourself With 
Wool in the sheep barn. Held state fii- 
nals of the sewing contest fashion 
revue and awards program in conjunc- 
tion with the Ohio Sheep Improvement 
Association. Saddle and Sirloin Club of 
OSU served a lamb barbecue lunch to 
the men which was not paid for from 
ASPC funds and is an annual event. 


Oklahoma: 

Make It Yourself With Wool contest 
held on the campus of the Oklahoma 
State University. Style show was tele- 
vised statewide. A sheep field day was 
held on the university campus and cuts 
of lamb and mutton were served after 
having been cooked by different meth- 
ods. Lamb was served at a fair and 
different methods of cooking displayed. 


Oregon: 

Demonstrations of wool sewing tech- 
niques at the Oregon Worsted Millend 
store. Barbecue lamb for the Empire 
Builders in Lane County. Served lamb 
at the state fair to 4-H group. State and 
county style shows, also given at all the 
lamb shows throughout the state. 


South Dakota: 

Chose Miss Wool who placed second 
in national judging. Two wool floats in 
parade before 6,000 people. Presented 
outstanding 4-H winners with wool 
yardage. Wool exhibits in all store win- 
dows throughout the Black Hills. Pre- 
sented Make It Yourself With Wool style 
show, adult style show, “Kiddies in 
Wool” show and Miss Wool at meeting 
of Western South Dakota Wool Growers 
Association. Served lamburgers_ at 
cookouts for 4-H camps, served lamb 
patties in school and lamb smorgasbord. 


Texas: 


1,432 column inches of newspaper 
publicity. Twice sewing contest winner 
modeled and talked about wool at the 
Texas State Fair. District contestants 
modeled for Texas Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers’ convention, also for civic clubs. 
District presented playlet on wool, 
“Wandering Wanda” before style revue. 
One district held style show in large de- 
partment store in San Antonio. Several 
other districts held revues in colleges. 
Swift & Company displayed cuts of lamb 
at Fat Stock Show and 15,000 folders on 
lamb were distributed the first week. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Inven tory Figures: 


Stock Sheep Numbers Down Slightly 





HE number of stock sheep and lambs 

on farms and ranches January 1, 
1961, was 28,677,000 head. This inven- 
tory is 1 per cent below the 28,849,000 
head recorded a year earlier, and with 
that exception was the highest inven- 
tory since 1948. Sheep and lambs on 
feed for market, at 4,255,000 head were 
2 per cent fewer than on January 1, 
1960. All sheep and lambs, including 
those on feed for market, totaled 32,- 
932,000 head, a decline of 1 per cent 
from a year earlier. 

Ewe lamb numbers were 89 per cent 
of a year earlier with all regions show- 
ing a decline. The number of ewes 1 
year old and over increased 1 per cent. 
Wether and ram lambs were 122 per 
cent of the number on January 1, 1960. 
Rams and wethers 1 year old and over 
were up 1 per cent. 

Total stock sheep numbers in the 
11 western states, Texas and South 
Dakota increased slightly—less than 1 
per cent—to the highest level since 
1948. In the 35 native states sheep 
numbers decreased 3 per cent from 
January 1, 1960. 

Texas, the leading sheep state, in- 
creased stock sheep numbers for the 
fourth consecutive year. At 5,968,000 
head, the Texas inventory was 4 per 
cent above a year earlier and the high- 
est since 1952. Most western states had 
the same or higher numbers than on 
January 1, 1960; however, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada and Arizona 
had fewer stock sheep at the beginning 
of this year. In the native states, Ohio 
and Iowa showed a drop in numbers, 
while third-ranked Minnesota increased 
its sheep inventory. 

The total value of stock sheep on 
farms and ranches January 1, 1961, was 
419 million dollars, down 12 per cent 
from a year earlier. The average value 
per head was $14.60, compared with 
$16.50 on January 1, 1960. This is the 
lowest average value per head since 
1956. 

The number of all goats and kids on 
farms and ranches in Texas, January l, 
1961, is estimated at 3,539,000—6 per 
cent above the 3,339,000 head on Jan- 
uary 1, 1960. 


Cattle Numbers 


The number of cattle and calves on 
farms and ranches January 1, 1961, is 
estimated at 97,139,000 head, up 1 per 
cent from the revised estimate of 96,- 
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236,000 head for a year earlier. A 1 per 
cent decrease in milk cows and dairy 
replacement heifers was more than off- 
set by a 2 per cent increase in other 
cattle, mostly beef-type. This is the 
third consecutive year cattle numbers 
have shown an increase. The January 
1 total was 7 per cent above the 1950-59 
average of 90,789,000 head. 
Commercial cattle slaughter in 1960 
of 25,148,200 head was 10 per cent more 
than in 1959, and calf slaughter, at 
8,223,600 head, was up 7 per cent. Im- 
ports of cattle from Mexico and Canada 
during the first 11 months of 1960 


1961 Sheep Numbers 


totaled 552,000 head compared with 
640,000 for the same months in 1959. 


Hogs Decline 


Hog numbers on farms January 1, 
1961, are estimated at 55,305,000 head. 
This is 6 per cent less than the 59,026,- 
000 head on hand a year earlier, but 1 
per cent more than the 1950-59 average 
of 54,748,000 head. All regions showed 
a decrease in numbers from a year ago. 
Commercial slaughter of hogs in the 
United States during 1960 was 79.0 
million head, 3 per cent less than the 
number slaughtered in 1959. 


(Thousands—add 000) 


Stock Sheep and Lambs 


Average 
1950-59 


412 
1,656 
1,268 
1,025 
1,607 

.... 480 

. 1,233 
a Tae 
. 1,054 
. 5,482 
. 1,346 
. 280 
) 3999 


1960 
454 
1,712 
1,434 
1,071 
1,767 

335 
1,127 

863 
1,521 
5,738 
1,249 

295 
2,248 


Arizona ........ 
California 
Colorado 

Idaho .. 
Montana 
Nevada .... = 
New Mexico.. 
Cs) 
South Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming .... 


Total 13 western 
states 


Total 35 native 
sheep states 


(5. Total. 


....--18,571 19,814 


piece 8,599 9,035 


28,849 


Number 


1961 _ Sheep and Lambs 


on Feed 


Per cent 


of 1960 1960 1961 

99 30 46 
103 311 
1,434 100 555 
1,071 100 77 
1,643 93 89 
319 95 12 
1,138 101 58 
889 103 37 
1,574 103 224 
5,968 104 231 
1,188 95 Cir 
304 103 25 

2,181 97 112 





450 
1,763 


19,922 1,838 1,821 


2,302 2,434 


4,140 4,255 


8,755 97 


28,677 99 


Livestock and Poultry Inventory as of January 1 


Average 
1950-59 
1,000 Head 
Cattle 90,789 
Cows 2 yrs. + for milk 22,802 
Hogs 54,748 
All Sheep 31,291 
Stock Sheep . 27,170 
Chickens 403,607 
Turkeys 5,333 


——————— 


Class of Livestock 
and Poultry 


1,000 Head 


387,002 


1961 

1,000 Head 
97,139 
19,291 
55,305 
32,932 
28,677 
357,910 
6,840 


1960 


1,000 Head 
96,236 
19,527 
59,026 
33,170 
28,849 

369,484 
5,633 


1959 


93,322 
20,132 
58,045 
32,060 
28,108 


6,105 
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THE STOMACH HAIRWORM 


Fourth of a Series of Articles on Internal Parasites of Sheep 





By: JAMES H. TURNER, B.S., MLS., Ph.D. 


Beltsville Parasitological Laboratory, ADP, ARS, Beltsville, Md. 


HE stomach hairworm, Trichostron- 

gylus axei, is the smallest common 
stomach worm found in sheep. It is 
the only hairworm that parasitizes the 
fourth stomach of sheep and goats in 
the United States. Many species, how- 
ever, occur in the small intestine. Full 
grown hairworms are only about one- 
fourth of an inch long. They are diffi- 
cult to see in the freshly opened 
stomach, but they can be made visible 
to the naked eye if scrapings from the 
stomach lining of infected animals are 
washed free of debris, suspended in 
water in a transparent glass dish and 
examined over a dark background. A 
microscope must be used to identify 
these parasites. This hairworm also 
occurs in cattle, wild ruminants and in 
the stomach of equines. 


Life History 


The life cycle of the stomach hair- 
worm is direct, like those of the round- 
worms described in the preceding articles. 
Infected animals discharge in their 
feces microscopic embryonated eggs, 
which are longer than those of the large 
stomach worm. Under favorable condi- 
tions free-living worms hatch from these 
eggs and become infective to sheep in 
from three to six days. The pre-infective 
stages of this parasite are easily killed 
by exposure to freezing temperatures, 
but the embryonated eggs can survive 
long periods of drouth. Upon the return 
of favorable moisture conditions they 
can develop into infective larvae. On 
being accidentally ingested by grazing 
animals the infective larvae lose their 
protective sheaths and the young worms 
penetrate deep into the digestive glands 
of the fourth stomach. These glands 
are situated in the pyloric region near 
the valve controlling the passage of food 
into the small intestine. As the worms 
grow to maturity they leave the glands 
and are found near the surface and in 
the crevices of the mucous lining of the 
stomach. The stomach hairworm attains 
egg-laying maturity in about three 
weeks after the infective larvae are 
ingested by the sheep. The complete 
life cycle requires about a month. 


The Disease—Trichostrongylosis (axei) 


Despite their small size, stomach hair- 
worms severely injure sheep and goats 
when present in large numbers. Lethal 
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Fig. 1. 
watery feces on the floor. 


infections of this worm have been pro- 
duced experimentally and have also 
occurred under natural pasture condi- 
tions in domestic ruminants. The mini- 
mal lethal dose has been estimated to 
be 50,000 infective larvae for lambs and 
about 500,000 for calves.: This finding 
indicates that on a host-weight basis T. 
axei is equally dangerous to both sheep 
and cattle. Much of the damage is done 
while the worms are still immature and 
are deep within the glands of the stom- 
ach. The active movements of the 
worms and their secretions severely ir- 
ritate and inflame the glandular part of 
the stomach. The inflammation inter- 
feres with the normal movement of food 
and fluids into the small intestine. 
Affected animals refuse food and water, 
usually have severe diarrhea, lose 
weight, become emaciated and physical- 
ly weak (Fig. 1).2 Heavy infections can 
cause death within four to six weeks. 
Sometimes, however, low grade chronic 
infections may occur which result in the 
formation of small ulcers in the lining 
of the stomach and the development of 
nutritional anemia in affected animals. 


Distribution and Control 


The stomach hairworm has also been 





The treatment and control of gas- 
trointestinal parasites will be dis- 
cussed in a separate article to appear 
later in this series. 











Lambs heavily infected with stomach hairworms. 


Note light colored 


from ruminants in western 
Europe, Russia, Asia, Australia and 
Africa. Since this parasite may occur 
in many species of wild and domestic 
ruminants and can survive certain en- 
vironmental conditions that destroy the 
free-living stages of many other stomach 
and intestinal worms, it has a wider geo- 
graphical distribution than certain other 
species. These facts, therefore, must be 
considered in setting up procedures to 
prevent or to control infection with this 
parasite. In climates having moist warm 
summers which are most favorable for 
the development of the free-living stages 
of this parasite, and relatively cold win- 
ters, resting pastures over winter should 
eliminate significant numbers of in- 
fective larvae from contaminated areas 
and decrease the chances of heavy 
stomach hairworm infections in the 
spring lambs. However, since these 
worms generally overwinter in adult 
sheep, the lambs should be separated 
from the ewes after weaning, Keeping 
the animals on a high level of nutrition 
will also prevent or minimize the effects 
of infection with this parasite. Healthy 
well-fed animals are in better condition 
to withstand the injurious effects of 
parasites if they acquire relatively large 
numbers of them. However, they usually 
have fewer worms than poorly nourished 
ones when raised under the same condi- 
tions. 


recorded 


1Amer. Jour. Vet. Res. 21(81) :254-261. 
1960. 
2Farmers’ Bulletin 1330, USDA. 1957. 
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A Crucial Year for 
Sheep Industry 


HIS will be a crucial year for the 

sheep industry. 

I believe that unless the ever-increas- 
ing imports of woolen fabrics plus 
dressed lamb and mutton can be stopped 
or drastically reduced, we can expect 
considerable liquidation of sheep inter- 
ests. 

Our state and national sheep associa- 
tions are the principal agents working 
for the sheep industry, and I think it 
will only be through the work of these 
organizations that we can expect to get 
any relief. 

With the above thoughts in mind I 
think all sheepmen should join and sup- 
port their local sheepmen’s associations. 

Your membership is as important as 
your financial support. Numbers count. 

—Martin Tennant, President 
Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association 


School Lunch Program 
Affords Excellent 
Opportunity for Lamb 


attended a dinner in Salt Lake City 

last week sponsored by Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman, national lamb _ promotion 
chairman for the auxiliary. Mrs. Chip- 
man had invited all of the district di- 
rectors of the school lunch program in 
Utah. They were served deliciously pre- 
pared lamb stew and lamb chops. 

Largely through the efforts of Mrs. 
Chipman every school district in Utah, 
with the exception of one, is now serv- 
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Marshall Hughes 
Colorado 


Joe Mendiburu 
California 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


Don Tavenner 
Montana 


Welby Aagard 
Utah 


Chas. Schreiner, II! 
Texas 


ing lamb in their school lunch program. 
I know of no better way to promote 
lamb than by this means. Many, many 
children will be able to eat and enjoy 
lamb, who otherwise might never have 
an opportunity to taste it. It is my hope 
that we can have as much success in 
every state in the union in this phase 
of lamb promotion as we have had in 
Utah. I certainly congratulate Mrs. 

Chipman for her very good work. 

—Welby Aagard, President 

Utah Wool Growers Association 


New Mexico Convention 
Highly Successful 


HE month of January was a very busy 

month in New Mexico. January saw 
the New Mexico legislature convene. 
Generally speaking ranchers in New 
Mexico are favorable to a reasonable 
increase but many of the bills pro- 
posed were very unreasonable. At pres- 
ent it looks like a bill that would 
increase the rental about 100 per cent 
is what the politicians will settle on. 
This is quite a bit higher than the 
stockmen would like to see, but the 
public thinks the ranchers are getting 
lousy rich. 

The New Mexico Wool Growers had 
their annual convention February 6-7 
at Roswell. This was the first time 
the wool growers had left Albuquerque 
for many years, but I think everyone 
enjoyed having the affair at Roswell 
this year. The convention was a work- 
ing session, and it is my opinion that 
much good was accomplished. 


New Mexico livestock people are 


W. E. Overton 
New Mexico 


J. W. Gray 
Mississippi 


Wilbur F. Wilson 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota 


Ken Johnson 
Oregon 


«ove 


Joseph M. Donlin 
Wyoming 


Parm Dickson 
Washington 


much enthused about a new packing 
plant that Swift and Company is going 
to build at Clovis, New Mexico. A few 
days ago, the city of Clovis and Swift 
and Company, Chicago, announced they 
had taken an option on a plant site of 
80 acres a mile south of the city limits 
adjoining the Santa Fe spur to Portales. 
At first the plant is expected to slaugh- 
ter about 1,200 cattle per week and em- 
ploy 400 persons. Swift has a packing 
plant in Denver and two in Texas, but 
none in New Mexico or Arizona. Cost 
of the new plant is estimated at about 
3 million dollars. 

There has been a little lamb trading 
going on in New Mexico the past month 
or so. About 5,000 80- to 100-pound fall 
shorn feeder lambs sold for $14.75 to 
$15.15 in direct trading in the Clovis 
area. In another sale 1,600 good and 
choice 75- to 80-pound lambs brought 
$16. Industry observers are perplexed at 
the market trend in which feeders are 
outselling fats. 

The month of March will see shearing 
time again, and we hope for a good 
active wool market this year. 

—W. E. Overton, President 
New Mexico Wool Growers Inc. 


Attendance Urged at Texas 


Committee Meetings 


HE various committees of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
have been very active recently in hold- 
ing meetings to plan and coordinate 
committee work for the year. We feel 
(Continued on page 42) 
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AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL, INC. 








ELEGATES to the American Sheep 

Producers Council will conduct 
their annual meeting on March 13 and 
14, in the Lincoln Room of the Shirley 
Savoy Hotel in Denver. The council has 
130 delegates representing 20 state and 
area sheep councils which blanket the 
United States. 

The delegates’ meeting will open at 
9:00 a.m., Monday, March 13, and con- 
tinue until noon, March 14. The board’s 
36 directors will start their meeting the 
afternoon of March 14, and continue 
through March 15. 

Delegates will hear a review of the 
present promotion programs for lamb 
and wool and a preview of the proposed 
programs for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961, through June 30, 1962. 
Represented on the program will be the 
ASPC staff plus Woolens and Worsteds 
of America, Woolknit Associates and 
Theodore Sills Company. 

The program agenda for the dele- 
gates includes a roll call, reading of 
minutes, presentation of financial 
statement, approval of board actions 
and possible changes in by-laws. The 
NWGA Women’s Auxiliary will report 
on lamb and wool promotion activities. 

The directors’ program includes the 
approval of past actions of the officers, 
election of officers and approval of 
budget, and programs for the coming 
fiscal year as presented by the advisory 
committees on administration, lamb 
and wool. 


6f.OOK Up a Lamb Feast,” the coun- 
cil’s January promotion during the 
heavy feeder season drew a record num- 
ber of tie-in ads by retailers despite 
strikes, storms and_ transportation 
problems plaguing the New York area. 
In the first three weeks of the Jan- 
uary promotion the American Lamb 
Council received over 540 retail ads 
featuring lamb. This included only 
major features and not hundreds of 
lamb mentions in other ads. Detroit, 
for example, had 34 features in one 
week and almost every field man from 
coast to coast reported that every ad- 
vertising food chain and voluntary 
group in their cities featured lamb at 
least once and many of them featured 
lamb twice. 
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66YV/OOL travels best in this new world 

of fashion” is the slogan for the 
American Wool Council’s promotion 
currently under way throughout the 
United States. The council’s fashion 
specialists are selling the wool story in 
retail stores in 32 markets, which ac- 
count for more than 40 per cent of the 
total apparel volume in the United 
States. 

January and February are promo- 
tional months for resort wear with wool 
for spring as the big news. Through 
the American Wool Council’s promo- 
tional efforts, retailers and customers 
were conscious of the desirability of 
spring-weight wools in pastel flower- 
blossom colors. Featured fashions con- 
sisted of pastel coats and _ suits, 
travel-easy knit dresses and very pop- 
ular coordinates. 


INCE manufacturers, mills, cutters 
and designers work far in advance 

of the season, the American Wool Coun- 
cil has prepared the first draft of its 
wool promotion program for fall 1961. 


Preliminary plans call for an exciting 
new approach to wool advertising and 
promotion. Besides its strong adver- 
tising appearance, the council’s ads will 
tell a strong wool fiber story, with ac- 
cent on the American wool fiber. Each 
ad will be part of a “package promo- 
tion,” designed to influence § and 
encourage maximum retailer coopera- 
tion. 


Long before the ads appear in con- 
sumer publications, such as national 
magazines, they will serve as an incen- 
tive to all segments of the trade, the 
mills, the manufacturers and the re- 
tailer, to create, distribute and promote 
various categories of all-wool apparel. 
This phase of the program is particu- 
larly important to the Wool Council 
since it must obtain maximum impact if 
it is to overcome the tremendous chal- 
lenge to wool given by the producers of 
synthetics, who are expected to spend 
more than 35 million dollars this year 
on promotion of their fibers. 


Mike Manatos Named 


Presidential Assistant 


IKE Manatos has been appointed by 
President John F. Kennedy as 
administrative assistant for liaison of 
the Senate. Mr. Manatos is well known 
among wool growers of Wyoming as 
well as other states for his work over 
the years as administrative assistant 
to Wyoming Senators Harry H. 
Schwartz, Joseph C. O’Mahoney, the 
late Lester C. Hunt and more recently 
Joseph J. Hickey. 


Born in Gunn, Wyoming, Mr. Manatos 
came to Washington in 1937 as admin- 
istrative aid to Senator Schwartz where 
he remained until 1943 when he joined 
Senator O’Mahoney’s staff. He re- 
mained with him until 1952. He served 
with Senator Hunt in 1953 and 1954 
and again with Senator O’Mahoney 
from 1955 to 1961. He was with Senator 
Hickey when he received his new ap- 
pointment from President Kennedy. 

Mr. Manatos is a graduate of Rock 
Springs (Wyoming) High School and 
Strayer’s College in Washington, where 
he majored in accounting. He also 
studied public relations at George 
Washington University. 

Mr. Manatos is now serving as presi- 
dent of the Association of Administra- 
tive Assistants and Secretaries of the 
United States Senate, a bi-partisan 
organization of senatorial assistants. 


He is married to the former Dorothy 
Varanakis, American Fork, Utah. They 
have three children—Ann, 18, Andrew, 
16 and Kathleen, 11. 
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} Ss, Market Continues “Waiting” Air; 
Price Outlook Promising 
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February 24, 1961 


A “waiting” air was still evident in 
+4 the wool market as February came 
and went—“waiting” for buyers to start 
buying in earnest and “waiting” for 
new clip wools to appear in volume. 

There was some activity in the terri- 
tory states the month progressed 
principally in the Southwest where 
shearing was getting under way. Activ- 
ity was also evident in the fleece wool 
states but at a somewhat slower pace 
due to adverse weather conditions 
which delayed shearing starts. There 
was some contracting in Montana and 
the San Luis Valley of Colorado. 

Foreign wool markets remained 
strong and most market observers 
pointed to this fact as an indication 
that the domestic market would soon 
show signs of strength. 

An increased interest was noted in 
the east due to the record-breaking 
winter weather which put a severe drain 
on stocks of heavy outergarments. Mill 
inventories are very low and have been 
for some time, but still no great surge 
of orders has appeared. What little de- 
mand there is comes from the knitting 
trade. The demand from the weaving 
mills is at a virtual standstill. This 
situation is not likely to change in the 
immediate future and the knitters will 
remain the number one buyers of both 
medium and fine wool top. 
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Major Purchasing Movement 


The basis for a major purchasing 
movement in apparel wool over the 
near term is seen by Ruth Jackendoff, 
director of economics and statistics for 
the Wool Bureau, Inc. 

Apparel wool prices on the Boston 
market are currently lower than a year 
ago but Miss Jackendoff expects an 
increase in demand to firm prices of 
raw wool, now in low supply at the 
trade level. This increased demand is 
expected to stem from the need for re- 
plenishment of clothing stocks at the 
retail level for the next fall season. 

1960 was judged a poor year for 
apparel wool, Miss Jackendoff points 
out; yet in comparing wool consumption 
in 1960 with 1958, a recession year, and 
1959, a recovery year, it does not come 
out too badly. 

A decline of 17 million pounds was 
recorded between 1959 and 1960, but 
mill consumption in 1960 was still 32 


40 


million pounds, or 15 per cent ahead 
of 1958. 

Wool apparel fabric imports, on the 
other hand, registered an increase of 
34 per cent over 1959, a trend which 
it is hoped will be reversed by a new 
tariff schedule applying to 1961 imports. 

Consumer clothing expenditures con- 
tinued to rise between 1959 and 1960, 
but at half the rate of increase they 
enjoyed between 1958 and 1959. The 
unseasonably warm weather during the 
peak of the fall selling season was con- 
ducive to the sale of lighter weights 
and casual separates which use 
wool. The belated arrival of 


less 


cold 


weather merely gave consumers the 
advantage of retail clearance sales, 
contributing additional deterrents to 
increased wool textile operations. 
Unexpectedly large trade stocks of 
wool at the beginning of 1960 was noted 
as another reason why 1960 demand for 
new wool supplies decreased, with a 
resultant weakening of prices. Raw 
woo! stocks at the beginning of 1961, 
however, were 30 per cent below those 
of a year ago and were equivalent to 
about three months’ consumption by 
mills. This represents a very short sup- 
ply if demand should increase. 
Echoing Miss Jackendoff’s statements 
is the following forecast made by Gil- 
bert Gusler, market editor for the Pa- 
cific Northwest Farm Quad chain of 
papers: “Wool mill demand continues 
slow but a vigorous movement still 
appears likely by late spring. The drop 
in mill consumption of apparel wool in 
recent months to the lowest rate in 
three years is reducing inventories of 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 24, 1961 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


4 
Jo 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


Jo % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 

*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing.. 


One-half Blood: 60s-62s 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


Three-Eighths Blood: 56s-58s 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple....... 1.05—1.10 48 
*Ave. Fr. Combing 49 


One-Quarter Blood: 50s-54s 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.05—1.10 46 
*Ave. Fr. Combing .95—1.00 47 
*Low-quarter Blood (46s-48s) 1.05—1.10 41 
*Common & Braid: 36s-44s 87— .93 40 


$1.10—1.15 56 
1.05—1.10 55 
1.00—1.05 56 


1.05—1.10 51 
1.00—1.05 52 


$ .49— .51 59 $ .45—. 
A7— 50 60 .42—. 
44— 46 61 .89—. 


.52— .54 54 
48— .50 55 


A8— . 
45— . 


55— .57 51 
.50— .53 52 


52— . 


.5T7T— .59 
.50— .53 
-62— .65 
-02— .56 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


1.10—1.15 57 
1.00—1.05 59 


A7— .49 59 
41— .43 61 


45— . 
39— . 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 64s and Finer 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing......... 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing.. 
*EKight Months (1” and over) 
*Fall (%” and over) 


1.15—1.20 
1.10—1.15 
1.00—1.05 
1.00—1.05 

.90— .95 


53— . 
50— . 
A3— . 
45— . 
40— . 


A8— . 
45— . 
39— . 
A2— . 
3I— . 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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goods and clothing and paving the way 
for a cyclical upturn. Improvement in 
general business activity expected by 
mid-year will help wool markets. World 
prices are holding in a narrow range 
and show no evidence of a drastic 
shrinkage in world mill demand. 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 


In Arizona where shearing of 1961 
12-months’ wool has been under way 
since about the first of the month, a 
clip of 10,000 fleeces sold at 39 cents a 
pound, f.o.b. shipping point. Nine thou- 
sand fleeces of ewe’s wool brought 39 
cents while another 2,000 fleeces of 
ewe’s wool went at 35 cents. One old 
crop feedlot clip of 3,000 fleeces of 
lamb’s wool brought 38 cents per pound. 
In other sales 42 cents was reported 
paid for 4,800 fleeces, 43 cents for 8,000 
fleeces, 38 cents for 5,500 fleeces and 
3814 cents for 1,800 fleeces. 

It is reported that some 40,000 fleeces 
of Arizona wool was shorn the first two 
weeks of February. The new clip 12 
months’ wool is reported to be coming 
off in good length with the selling price 
for fine and medium types said to be in 
the neighborhood of $1.02 to $1.08 per 
pound, clean basis. 


CALIFORNIA 


4,500 ewe fleeces reportedly brought 
391% cents at Blythe. 


COLORADO 


Contracting is going on in the San 
Luis Valley with three firms competing. 
Prices paid early ran to the low 40’s 
on a greasy basis but by the middle of 
the month, reports indicated that a top 
of 50 cents was paid for one clip. It 
is also reported that early shorn, rela- 
tively light, wools from that area are 
bringing between 42 and 43 cents per 
pound, greasy basis. 


FLEECE WOOL STATES 


Shearing is slowly getting under way 
in the fleece wool states. Prices being 
paid for the new wool clip range from 
35 to 40 cents for fine and medium wool 
respectively. 


IDAHO 


One 1960 Idaho clip in storage at 
Portland, Oregon, sold to net the grower 
44144 cents. Approximately 250,000 
pounds of 1960 medium wools were 
offered for sale at Twin Falls but all 
bids were rejected. High bid was be- 
lieved to be 38 cents per pound. 


MONTANA 


In the White Sulphur Springs area 
10,000 fleeces were contracted at $1.00 
per pound clean basis, f.o.b. Boston. 
This is to be March shorn wool, but 
should adverse weather conditions pre- 
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vent shearing, it will be shorn in June 
and sell as follows: $1.10 per pound, 
clean basis, f.o.b. Boston, less 1 cent a 
pound, grease price, and 4,500 fleeces 
at 4314 cents per pound. 

In the Dupuyer area, 1,450 fleeces 
have been contracted at 41 cents per 
pound and another 1,000 fleeces at 40 
cents. In the Sweet Grass Hills 1,200 
fleeces shorn in June, 1960, have sold 
for 32 cents per pound. Another 500 
fleeces brought 41 cents per pound for 
12 months’ wool and 36 cents per pound 
for 10 months’ wool. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


We understand there will be some 
early shearing in the Belle Fourche 
section of South Dakota beginning 
about March 1. 


TEXAS 


Early in the month 150,000 pounds 
of fine staple 12 months’ wool was taken 
at Sonora for $1.20 a pound, clean de- 
livered Boston. Another 50,000 pounds 
of 8 months’ wool brought 50 cents 
a pound, greasy basis—about $1.10 to 
$1.12 clean delivered. Both 1960 clips. 


Three buyers reportedly took 75,000 
pounds of 1960 12 months’ wool at San 
Angelo at clean delivered prices of 
$1.15 to $1.17 per pound. Long lamb’s 
wool was sold at $1.05 per pound, clean, 
while average fall wool with a light 
defect had a delivered price of 90 cents 
per pound, scoured. 


WYOMING 


There have been a few recent sales 
of Wyoming wool in the Casper area. 
One very choice clip was sold at $1.15, 
delivered Boston. This price had been 
asked for this particular clip for some 
time, but no takers had previously been 
found. Another clip was sold at $1.12, 
clean Boston. The wool warehouseman 
who handled these sales reported that 
these prices were 5 cents more than 
the best offers received in the preced- 
ing four to six weeks. It has been 
reported that a few of the small lots 
of early shorn wool in the Big Horn 
Basin area have been sold at from 36 to 
38 cents. Some sealed bid sales have 
been held in Wyoming with all offers 
being rejected. 


Cattlemen Heartened by Stable Numbers 


EARLY two thousand of the nation’s 

leading cattlemen ended the 64th 
annual convention of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 28, heart- 
ened by the prediction that relatively 
stable cattle numbers and prices may be 
ahead for several years. 

Facts and figures brought out for the 
beefmakers representing 40 states, in- 
dicated that wide fluctuations in num- 
bers and prices such as have plagued 
the industry for many years are not 
as potentially possible in coming years. 

The cattlemen chose Fred H. Dress- 
ler, Gardnerville, Nevada, as president 
for a second year. Cushman Radebaugh, 
Orlando and Ft. Pierce, Florida, was 
named first vice president. Chosen sec- 
ond vice presidents were Charles S. 
Whittington, Greenwood, Mississippi; 
Harry Stearns, Prineville, Oregon; W. 
D. Farr, Greeley, Colorado; E. S. F. 
Brainerd, Canadian, Texas; Bern Coul- 
ter, Bridgeport, Nebraska, and Robert 
O. Johnson, Sanger, California. 

C. W. McMillan and Dudley T. Camp- 
bell, both of Denver, Colorado, were 
reappointed as executive vice president 
and secretary, respectively. 

Briefly, resolutions adopted urged econ- 
omy in government; deplored inflationary 
trends; called for an opportunity for voters 
to decide upon continuation or repeal of 
the income tax law; opposed wilderness 
legislation; asked for equitable and real- 
istic protective legislation against exces- 
sive importation of foreign meats and live- 


stock; called for intra-industry work to- 
ward effective research, education and 


promotion in beef; requested that all live- 
stock market channels be kept free and 
open; asked for a study looking toward 
modernization of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act; opposed compulsory beef grad- 
ing but asked USDA to continue to look 
for improvements in the voluntary federal 
beef grading setup; asked manufacturers 
to equip farm implement and automobiles 
with leather upholstery; requested expan- 
sion of government cattle-on-feed reports 
for various areas in the country. 

Other resolutions called for more re- 
search in production, feeding and market- 
ing; favored official calfhood vaccination 
and testing at markets as alternate methods 
of recertification in brucellosis control; 
favored stricter controls on imported ani- 
mals which might harbor disease or para- 
sites, and proper rules to assure safe 
interstate movement of diseased animals; 
favored further study of scab control, “red 
water” disease and the rodent problem. 
Another resolution supported the existing 
percentage depletion provision of the in- 
come tax law applying to natural resources. 

Public lands resolutions decried a new 
Forest Service “Range Suitability Standards 
Rule” as impractical and damaging to range 
operations; favored experience and greater 
learning requirements for range adminis- 
trators; called for easing in exchange deals 
between public and private lands; urged 
that entrymen under the Desert Land Act 
prove water availability before breaking 
up the soil; called for a uniform range an- 
alysis yardstick; deplored continuing dras- 
tic reductions in federal grazing permits 
resulting in dangerous accumulations of 
flammable forage litter; asked that wildfire 
control funds be applicable also to reseeding 
after fires; urged expansion of brush burn- 
ing and spraying where such practices are 
shown to be beneficial and practicable; 
asked that in federal-private land bound- 
aries fencing expense be on a 50-50 basis; 
opposed further acquisition of waterfowl 
refuges. 
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Taylor Grazing Fees Reduced 


HE grazing fee to be charged for use 
of federal grazing district range 
during 1961 will be 19 cents per animal 
unit month, a 3-cent reduction from last 
year, the Department of the Interior 
announced on January 20. 

Lease rentals on lands outside of fed- 
eral grazing districts wil] also be lower 
than those charged in 1960, the Depart- 
ment said. The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement explained that the fee is based 
on average livestock prices at markets 
in the western states during calendar 
year 1960. Under the grazing fee form- 
ula which has been in effect since Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, grazing fees are increased 
or decreased only when average prices 
per pound change more than two cents 
Livestock prices were down enough in 
1960 to affect public land grazing fees. 

The grazing fees apply to all federal 
grazing lands in 59 grazing districts ad- 
ministered by the Department’s Bureau 
of Land Management under Section 3 of 
the Taylor Grazing Act. The fees do 
not apply to so-called LU lands, fees for 
which are determined under other 
formulas. They apply to nearly 19,000 
stockmen who graze nearly 8.5 million 
livestock on approximately 161 million 
acres in the federal rangeland states of 


Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
Oregon and California. 


Gross returns to the United States 
Treasury from licenses and permits on 
grazing district lands during fiscal year 
1960 totaled 2.7 million dollars, the 
Bureau of Land Management reported. 


Grazing charges on grazing district 
lands are based on the number of live- 
stock permitted to use the federal range 
and the length of time for which they 
use it. The 1961 fees charged for each 
month’s use are 19 cents per head of 
cattle, 38 cents per horse, and 19 cents 
for each five sheep or goats. No fees are 
charged for livestock under 6 months 
old. 


Grazing lease rentals on lands out- 
side of grazing districts (Section 15 
lands) are on a sliding scale based upon 
the grazing capacity of the lands. The 
rates range from 2 mills to 76 cents an 
acre per year. Last year some 17.3 
million acres were under lease to more 
than 8,833 operators who grazed 2 mil- 
lion head of livestock during the year. 
Annual lease rentals amounting to 
approximately $419,356 were returned 
to the United States Treasury in 1960. 


Wool Experts at USDA 
Technical Conference 


answer the needs of wool in 


HE new shrink-resist treatment for 

wool fabrics was demonstrated to 
approximately 75 wool experts and mill 
men who attended a technical confer- 
ence on wool fabric finishing research 
held in Albany, California, February 9 
and 10. 

Some 20 different wool fabrics which 
had been treated for shrink resistance 
were displayed and rated as “good,” 
“acceptable” or “unacceptable” by those 
attending the conference. On the aver- 
age, one-third of the people rated the 
treated fabrics as “good,” and the other 
two-thirds thought them “acceptable.” 
Specific fabrics were considered “ex- 
ceptionally good” by fabric manufac- 
turers who, as a group, were more 
conservative in their ratings than the 
consumer group. Visitors’ comments 
overheard included—‘“the process is 
just what the industry has been looking 
for,” and “we'd like to get into produc- 
tion with it as soon as possible.” 

Several prominent visitors addressed 
the conference. Werner von Bergen, 
internationally famous authority on 
wool, told how research is helping to 
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its battle 
with synthetics. Dr. Stephen J. Ken- 
nedy, chief of the textiles, clothing and 
footwear division of the U. S. Army’s 
Quartermaster Laboratory at Natick, 
Massachusetts, reviewed military re- 
quirements in textiles and clothing and 
cited the advantages and disadvantages 
of wool. He told of Quartermaster 
interest in new finishes and of coopera- 
tive trials being set up on military gar- 
ments. Durably creased trousers will 
soon be tested by troops at Fort Lee, 
Virginia, he reported. 

Dr. Gerald Laxer, director of science 
and technology, Wool Bureau, empha- 
sized the continuing need for close 
liaison between wool industry research 
and the mills, garment manufacturers 
and the textile industry in general. He 
gave assurance of the Wool Bureau’s 
assistance in getting industry adoption 
of valuable developments. 

T. A. Kincaid, Jr., San Angelo, Texas, 
represented the National Wool Growers 
Association and the Sheep and Wool 
Research and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee of the USDA at the conference. 


State Presidents . . 


(Continued from page 38) 


it is imperative to encourage our di- 
rectors and members to attend these 
committee meetings and through mu- 
tual discussion, become acquainted with 
their problems and participate in the 
association’s effort to seek solutions. 
Several successful and well attended 
meetings have been held as of this 
writing. 

I am pleased to report that another 
successful wool and mohair show has 
just been completed at the San Antonio 
Livestock Exposition. It was estimated 
that over 50,000 viewed the attractive 
wool and mohair booths which were 
provided by retail merchants, ware- 
houses, our association, breed organi- 
zations and so forth. The exposition 
was highlighted by the appearance of 
Miss Wool of Texas, Jean Williams of 
Ballinger, who was presented to a large 
rodeo audience and in addition was 
present in the TS&GRA booth in the 
wool and mohair exhibit building. 


Plans are now being completed for 
our next quarterly directors’ meeting 
which will be held March 24-25 at Min- 
eral Wells, Texas. A large attendance 
is anticipated for the meeting as a large 
number of growers in the Mineral Wells 
area are being invited to a wool and 
mohair clinic which will be held in con- 
junction with our meeting. Recently 
the association has stepped up its mem- 
bership drive in this area. 

On February 27, the newly organized 
Texas Import Policy Council met in 
Fort Worth and adopted a constitution 
and bylaws and heard reports on several 
projects. The council is inquiring into 
the possibility of a Buy-American policy 
state law. Representatives of the 
council were encouraged by the re- 
sponse of state representatives and 
senators contacted in regard to the pro- 
posal. We are very pleased with the 
progress of this import policy council 
and feel that through mutual coopera- 
tion, worthwhile accomplishments in 
our fight to gain consideration on our 
import problems may be made. 

—Charles Schreiner, III, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association 


Diamonds for Crops 


A 992,000-carat stockpile of diamonds 
is in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s storage bins, acquired in barter- 
ing surplus farm crops for strategic 
materials. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


DO NOT care for fences for sheep. 
They are not satisfactory in the state 
of Washington, in my opinion. 
—Name withheld at writer’s 
request 


ITH the herder situation the way it 
is, some fencing would be benefi- 
cial, but the high cost of fencing and 
the predatory animal problem make it 
impossible at this time. 
—wWilson Brumley 
Dolores, Colorado 


believe that fencing of grazing lands 
is beneficial to sheepmen under the 
right conditions. In our area we don’t 
have too much trouble with predatory 
animals so we are able to run our sheep 
under fence. We are running 800 head 


Lamb Marketing... . 
(Continued from page 19) 


In the main, these are: That each 
local area that desires to participate 
shall have one director; that these di- 
rectors, representing the entire area, 
shall contract with not more than two 
agencies to sell the lambs of the mem- 
bers of the association; that these 
contracts are recallable by the board of 
directors at any time; that the individ- 
ual members will have a contract with 
the association to either sell their lambs 
through the selected agent or pay a 
penalty to the association equal to the 
commission; that in the event there are 
two agents, they wiil be required to 
exchange information as to sales con- 
ditions, etc.; that any agent will not 
engage in any speculations whatsoever 

in other words, he shall not take title 
to any lambs or own an interest in any 
lambs. 

We are fully aware that this process 
is not unusual in the sheep business and 
certainly not in American agriculture. 
It has been attempted in all commod- 
ities over the years. Many areas, includ- 
ing some whole states, are already 
highly organized along similar lines, 
but on the whole I think it would be a 
fair statement that our marketing is 
about as disorganized and as antiquated 
as any. If such a movement is to achieve 
the ultimate degree of success it must, 
in my opinion, eventually encompass 
the majority of the industry in the na- 
tion. If it is to be done it must be built 
from the bottom up and not from the 
top down. If the producers in any area 
such as ours cannot get together and 
agree on how they want to organize 
and how far they want to go no one is 
going to be inclined to come in and do 
it for them. If they do not voluntarily 
support it, it just can’t work. 
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with no extra labor other than at 
shearing time. 

We have had very good luck using 
fine wire fences to control sheep and 
cows in the same pastures. 

—Lloyd Hess 


Harlowton, Montana 


ENCING will work where terrain and 
water are favorable. If we are 

finally forced into private allotments 
we will have to fence on the spring and 
fall range. I am less optimistic about 
fencing high forest allotments. 

I have already fenced a number of 
valley pastures covering some thous- 
ands of acres of fall and spring range. 
We have saved some on herders. 

I believe necessities of the business 
will induce us to do much more fencing. 

L. B. Johnson 
Randolph, Utah 





What will probably need to be stim- 
ulated from a source at the top is the 
formation of some sort of clearing- 
house on a national basis which could 
collect and disseminate information and 
coordinate the efforts of our group and 
similar groups throughout the nation. 
This venture would have to be financed 
by subscriptions or assessments from 
groups like ours. But someone is going 
to have to take the initiative in setting 
it up. 

To some, it may seem that such an 
arrangement may not be far-reaching 
enough to do the job. To others, it seems 
to be too involved to be capable of ful- 
fillment. Some think we are on the 
wrong track altogether. As so aptly said 
at one of our Colorado meetings, “You 
have to crawl before you can walk, and 
you have to walk before you can run.” 
I believe we can do this much in the 
near future if we can agree that some- 
thing has to be done and we are willing 
to try. 

MR. WINDER: I promised that we 
would permit discussion from the floor. 
I had already committed myself to rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Colorado 
who has all his life been engaged in the 
business. He is very sincere in his be- 
liefs. He has distributed copies of his 
statement around the room. I am going 
to recognize Frank Meaker. In so doing, 
I am going to ask Frank to confine his 
discussion to the last page of his state- 
ment inasmuch as it has been distrib- 
uted and everyone can see it. 

MR. MEAKER: Mr. Chairman, thank 
you for these few minutes to be able to 
express to this audience a little of what 
I have written. I want you to digest it, 
and after you have digested it, I am 
going to challenge anyone in the room 
to come up with a better solution. When 
you come up with a better solution, 
don’t contact me. Put it in writing and 
get it before the board of directors who 


are going to have to analyze what I 
have written and what you are going 
to present. 

On account of the time, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that’s all I am going to 
say. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Meaker recom- 
mended that the NWGA invite the 
USDA, American Sheep Producers 
Council, heads of packer and chain 
store organizations, producer and feed- 
er leaders to a roundtable meeting to 
analyze all phases of the industry. 
Further, if such a meeting failed to 
solve the problems, that the NWGA seek 
a hearing before a congressional com- 
mittee into the monopolistic buying 
practices of all segments of the indus- 
try. 

He concluded that the producer must 
improve his marketing practices by 
organizing the respective producing 
areas so as to control the number of 
lambs being marketed in any one day. 
He proposed an amendment to the 
National Wool Act to enable the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council to help 
in improving the marketing position of 
the sheepmen. 

MR. WINDER: Now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is your problem. This is 
the problem of the sheep industry. No- 
body else is going to solve it for us. We 
are going to have to do it ourselves. 
Will there be questions or discussion? 

MR. MEAKER: I would like to ask 
Mr. Baker a question. You referred to 
the fact that we should come to a cen- 
tral market. If you are correct in your 
statement, what has happened to the 
Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha mar- 
kets? They’re all dead. 

MR. BAKER: I don’t think so. Look 
at the reports of the volume of livestock 
moving through them. The volume of 
sheep and lambs going to those three 
markets may be down, and it is certain- 
ly down in some other markets with 
which I am familiar. But I think you 
can say that other markets are handling 
an appreciable amount of sheep and 
lambs. Your own Denver market han- 
dled more than a million for sale this 
year. 

MR. MEAKER: One further ques- 
tion. Do you think if we were to all 
come to a central market that would 
cure our ailment of today? 

MR. BAKER: I don’t think I sug- 
gested that all of you come to the cen- 
tral markets. I pointed out some of the 
essential services that were provided 
at the markets, and I suggested that in 
any marketing system they made a nu- 
cleus around which you could develop 
an efficient and effective marketing 
system. 

MR. WINDER: Dr. Taylor, would you 
like to comment on that question? 

DR. TAYLOR: I believe Mr. Baker 
has a pretty wholesome attitude here. 
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It would certainly conform with my 
thinking, and I think it certainly fol- 
lows the line of approach in the devel- 
opment of markets by our retail 
segments of the trade wherein they 
have said it is just too slow to build 
from scratch, that you must capitalize 
on the mechanism you have and grow 
from there. If we review the growth in 
the distributive trade in the last five 
years, we will find this has definitely 
been done. I would certainly go along 
with Mr. Baker in saying that we need 
to capitalize on the existing markets. 
But we also need to develop a market 
mechanism that will be a means for the 
producers to exert some control over 
the flow and pricing of livestock and 
those transactions that are made in the 
country. I believe this is a weak link 
in the whole marketing system at the 
present time. 

S. L. STUMBERG (Texas): I would 
like to ask the panel whether or not 
we are raising the wrong kind of sheep 
—if our lambs are not too fat at times. 
In listening to the other panel, we found 
out that they wanted more meat. Maybe 
we are raising the wrong kind of sheep. 

MR. WINDER: I think we had better 
answers to that question from the for- 
mer panel than we can expect to get 
from this panel because the other panel 
was composed of meat experts. I don’t 
think any of us here would set himself 
up to be a meat expert. 

DR. TAYLOR: I think on that ques- 
tion we should definitely emphasize that 
quality variance in lambs going to mar- 
ket does present a real problem to those 
in the distributive trade. It presents a 
problem in terms of captivating the 
consumer, holding Mrs. Consumer and 
making her a repeat customer. 

MR. WINDER: I think a great deal 
of work is being done along that line 
and that much, much more needs to be 
done. 

MR. BAKER: Mr. Moderator, I think 
that perhaps one of the failures of the 
marketing system in the past has been 
the failure to undertake to communi- 
cate to the producer what is really 
demanded in sheep and lambs. I think a 
better coordination of demand and sup- 
ply through the marketing channel 
would be a lot of help to the industry. 

MR. WINDER: I might add a state- 
ment there. Maybe it will be a little 
easier in the future, but I think it cer- 
tainly has been difficult to get any 
producer to admit that he is not produc- 
ing the best lambs grown in the United 
States. I think we must make up our 
minds that maybe we don’t know all 
there is to know yet about producing 
lambs. Are there other questions? 


HAROLD JOSENDAL 


(Wyoming): 
Mr. Chairman, it has been particularly 
evident during this past marketing sea- 
son that we would have a variation of 
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as high as 50,000 or 60,000 lambs 
slaughtered per week, and the major 
packers tell us that when they get a 
slug of lambs there is no way in the 
world they can do a decent job of mer- 
chandising them without getting the 
price down. Considering the perish- 
ability of a lamb, is there a right time 
to go to market with them? Is there 
any way by which we, the producers, 
can correct that situation? 

DR. TAYLOR: My observation is that 
there are some opportunities here to 
back us up in the production field. I 
think those of us who have watched the 
lamb market for the last two or three 
years recognize a certain piling up of 
lambs occurred at various times. For 
example, three years ago we had a lot 
of dry range situations, and some of our 
lambs that normally would have moved 
on through channels relatively fast lost 
some of their bloom. Instead of putting 
them into a feedlot where we pushed 
them on and got them out at desirable 
weights, we put them in the fields with 
slow feeding programs. Then later on 
in January and into February, you re- 
call we got a considerable backing up 
of lamb. I contend that much of this 
problem—although Mother Nature en- 
tered into it in terms of drought—could 
have been met with some changes in 
feeding programs. It isn’t always easy, 
but I really believe that there are some 
opportunities to smooth out this flow 
of lamb. 

While I would agree with Harold 
Josendal that when a lamb’s ripe, it’s 
ripe, all of these lambs that are ripe 
today might be delayed a week or even 
a little longer and still reach the market 
in the peak of bloom, or maybe we can 
skim off the cream a little earlier. 
There is some flexibility here that I 
think some of us have tended to mini- 
mize. 

MR. WINDER: I think that is one of 
the integral parts of getting and work- 
ing out a comprehensive marketing 
program. I think that has to be consid- 
ered. It must be a part of any market- 
ing program that can be worked out. 

MR. MEAKER: Is our distribution 
up to par? 

MR. WINDER: No. 


MR. MEAKER: It can’t be because 
thirty years ago we marketed a third 
more lambs at a profit and there was 
no glut on the market. They took them 
all, you remember. 

MR. WINDER: Further questions or 
observations? 

NICK THEOS (Colorado): Are the 
provisions of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act applied uniformly and im- 
partially wherever livestock is sold in 
interstate commerce? 


MR. BAKER: The Packers and Stock- 








yards Act was amended in 1958 to 
extend its scope to encompass all public 
markets operating anywhere in com- 
merce regardless of size, to cover all 
packers, all market agencies, all dealers 
operating anywhere, at a market or 
otherwise, in interstate commerce. But 
it isn’t administered and applied the 
same everywhere. Part of that perhaps 
is due to the fact that it was extended 
in 1958 and it does take some time to 
extend an administrative program to 
the personnel and to correct some of the 
practices that grew up at the time when 
there was no regulation. 

HUGH SEELEY: (Colorado) : I would 
like to ask Mr. Baker another question. 
The producer frequently has to wait 
some time before collecting for live- 
stock sold. Does the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act cover that? If so, can the 
packers be required to pay promptly 
for the livestock purchased or be re- 
quired to furnish bonds? 

MR. BAKER: The Packers and Stock- 
yards Act does apply to the packer. 
They can be required to pay promptly. 
At the central markets, that is provided 
by way of regulation. The market 
agencies are required to remit the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the livestock before 
the close of the next business day. No 
regulation has yet been promulgated 
which specifically requires the packers 
as such to make payment within that 
time. There is a general opinion that 
the packers could be required to provide 
bonds to secure the performance of that 
obligation. The Packers and Stockyards 
Act does not specifically authorize the 
Secretary to require the packers to give 
bonds, but qualified lawyers think he 
has that authority under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, treating the packer 
as a dealer in livestock. 


E. A. STOLWORTHY (Idaho): I 
would like to know if the packers don’t 
use those lambs that have been sold 
direct to lower the prices at central 
markets. 

MR. BAKER: I think in a free com- 
petitive economy such as we have the 
packer can be justified in using what- 
ever legitimate means he can to break 
the market. He is in there to buy them 
as cheaply as he can. If he has lambs 
in his own pens, he is going to be less 
inclined to pay a higher price for other 
lambs on the market. That would be 
true whether they were on the market 
or otherwise. I think the sellers have to 
regulate the flow of their livestock and 
have to coordinate their efforts enough 
to meet the coordinated buying pro- 
grams and policies of the larger buyers. 


JOHN HOFFMAN (Colorado): I 
would like to ask Mr. Etchepare if the 
National Lamb Feeders Association 
haven’t considered pooling or marketing 
agreements of lambs to get away from 
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NEWS FROM 


ONE EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PRIL 22 has been circled on many a 
+ calendar as the big day of the year 
for the American wool industry, for 
that is the date on which the new Miss 
Wool of America will be selected at 
the National Miss Wool Pageant in San 
Angelo, Texas. 

For one beautiful college girl, April 
22 also will herald the start of an 
exciting year’s reign as the ‘Ambassa- 
dress of Good Wool,” carrying the cause 
of the industry to the four corners of 
the country. 

According to Robert S. Taplinger As- 
sociates, which handles public relations 
for Woolens and Worsteds of America, 
Inc., this year’s Miss Wool tour and its 
related promotional activities will be 
the most extensive ever undertaken. 
The tour itself will include nearly twice 
as many cities as were visited last year, 
with many more stores participating in 
arranging special fashion shows and 
receptions. 

Among the many projects planned by 
Taplinger are numerous television in- 
terviews throughout the country, visits 
to newspapers and appearances at spe- 
cial conventions and trade meetings. 
In addition, she will participate in 
many special events, including visits 
to college campuses where she will be 
photographed with other coeds at prom 
dances and sporting meets, appear- 
ances at state fairs and openings of 
celebrated theatrical and sports affairs. 

Specific plans for many of these 
events have been completed and will be 
announced following the San Angelo 
pageant. In the meantime, the Tap- 
linger staff is collecting the $15,000 
special woolen and worsted wardrobe 
for Miss Wool being created by Ameri- 


ca’s leading designers. In addition to 
this wardrobe, special wool wedding 
and bridesmaids gowns are being pre- 
pared to be worn at the coronation cere- 
mony, all of which will be highly 
publicized through the press. 

This saturation program should pro- 
duce virtually an unending flow of 
press publicity designed to impress 
upon the American public the fact that 
American-made woolens are the finest 
in the world. The past few years have 
witnessed tremendous strides toward 
this goal, as WAWA’s programs con- 
tinue to gain momentum. An even 
greater impact is anticipated from this 
year’s increased Miss Wool activity. 

Many of the preliminary steps toward 
the selection of Miss Wool herself al- 
ready have been completed, with the 
various regional councils of the Ameri- 
can Sheep Producers Council currently 
choosing local Miss Wool winners who 
will vie for top honors at the San An- 
gelo event April 22. A total of 20 such 
regional winners will be selected, rep- 
resenting each of the separate councils. 

The National Miss Wool, as well as 
all of the regional winners, will be a 
college girl selected not onlv for her 
beauty, but for her poise. charm, per- 
sonality and talent as well. 

The Taplinger program also takes 
into consideration the potentials for 
developing publicity and coverage at the 
local level through the individual or 
regional Miss Wool contestants. This 
program includes participation in local 
store promotions, fashion shows, tele- 
vision programs and special events, 
many of which will present opportuni- 
ties for tieing-in with the national 
campaign. 





the individual selling of lambs direct 
to the packer. 

MR. ETCHEPARE: No move of that 
kind has been made by the National 
Lamb Feeders Association to my knowl- 
edge. I am quite certain they have not. 

MR. HOFFMAN: I would like to fur- 
ther ask if you think there is merit to 
that procedure in lieu of individuals 
selling their lambs direct to the pack- 
ers. 

MR. ETCHEPARE: I would like to 
make this clear. This opinion would be 
my personal opinion and not the opinion 
of the National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion. My personal opinion is that the 
pooling of lambs, a unified selling, is 
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very, very sorely needed in this indus- 
try, both at the level of the feedlot and 
the range. That is my personal opinion. 

MR. MEAKER: I would like to ask 
one more question. Do you think it 
would be advisable for all segments of 
the industry to sit down at a round table 
and analyze all the factors to try to 
arrive at a solution? 

MR. WINDER: I think I can take that 
one on. I think that has been expressed 
here by practically every member of the 
panel. It was, I think, expressed at a 
meeting Sunday with representatives 
from every branch of agriculture and 
sheep feeders and sheep producers. It 
was expressed several times yesterday 
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in the lamb committee. From my own 
observation, I would judge that would 
be an essential part of working out any 
good sound marketing program. 


DR. TAYLOR: I would like to suggest 
one further item for your considera- 
tion: that prior to such a get-together, 
the wool growers themselves decide 
what they want in a market mechanism 
and how they want that mechanism ito 
perform for them. Then I believe you 
would be in a position to sit down 
around the table and come up with the 
kind of program that would express 
your interest. As I see the picture now, 
in talking with many of you personally 
and meeting with you in groups, while 
you recognize there are many problems, 
you haven’t finalized the kind of ap- 
proach or approaches that would do the 
job that you really feel you want done. 
I would recommend that prior to such a 
meeting, you do try to finalize in your 
own thinking the kinds of market pro- 
grams that would work in your own 
interest. 


MR. WINDER: Before we conclude 
this discussion, I would like to throw 
out one other idea that has been ex- 
pressed several times. It was expressed 
by Dr. DeGraff yesterday and it has 
been expressed several times here dur- 
ing this convention. Perhaps we should 
employ or set up some kind of a dis- 
interested tribunal, council or commit- 
tee to determine the facts as to just 
what is wrong with our industry. 
Somebody looking at it not strictly from 
a producer’s viewpoint, or from a 
feeder’s viewpoint, nor from a packer’s 
viewpoint or a retailer’s viewpoint, but 
someone who could delve into the avail- 
able information and facts and come 
up with something that we might get 
our teeth into. I don’t think we want 
to get into a discussion of that at this 
time, but I wanted to throw it out so 
that you might be thinking about it, 
because I am quite sure that somewhere 
along the line at this convention the 
idea is going to be propounded. 
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Prices Steady to Stronger; 
Slaughter Continues High 


February 24, 1961 


LAUGHTER lamb remained 
steady to stronger through February 
while at the same time slaughter num- 
bers so far this year have continued to 
show increases. 

Total slaughter figures for 1960 show 
753 million pounds of lamb and mutton 
slaughtered under federal inspection— 
a 4 per cent increase over the 724 mil- 
lion pounds killed in 1959. Of more 
striking significance is the fact that 
total slaughter for the last five months 
of this year shows that the slaughter 
rate ran 9 per cent ahead. This trend 
has continued through the first two 
months of 1961, thus it should leave 
fewer old-crop lambs to be slaughtered. 

Sizable increases in both carcass 
and live lamb prices are expected 
through March. However, in spite of 
the effect any reduction in slaughter 
numbers may have, prices are not ex- 
pected to reach the peak experienced 
in March and April of 1960. For one 
big reason, sizable quantities of im- 
ported lambs, both the carcass and cut 
basis, are laying in storage poised for 
any price increase. 

Because of the earlier Easter dates 
this year fed lambs will enjoy more of 
that market than will the spring lambs 
which mainly come on a little later. 

The new spring lamb crop, as usual 
will sell at first at a sizable premium 
over fed lambs, mainly because of the 
size. There are very few light lambs 
on the market at present, yet a good 
demand for them. Again in many cases 
the lighter-carcass imported lambs are 
capitalizing on the shortage. 

Some of the first spring lambs sold 
recently in California at $21.00. 

Average lamb price in 1960 was 
$18.10, compared to $18.80 per cwt. for 
1959, and the last 10-year average of 
$21.60. The average price per sheep 
was $5.46 per cwt., compared to $6.13 
for last year. 

The final figures of the 1960 lamb 
crop show a total of 21,323,000 head, 
1 per cent larger than the 21,120,000 
lambs produced in 1959, and 10 per cent 
above the 1949-58 average. The larger 
lamb crop resulted from a 3 per cent 
increase in the number of ewes on hand, 
since the lamb crop percentage was 
down two points. 

The 1960 lamb crop percentage was 


prices 
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95, which is two points below the pre- 
vious year, but three points above aver- 
age, whereas the number of breeding 
ewes on hand was up three points. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 


Early February: At least six loads of 
mostly choice shorn, slaughter lambs 
with number one pelts weighing 100 to 
108 pounds sold at $18.50, while two 
loads of mostly 113 pounders sold at 
$19.00. 

Mid-February: Around 1,471 head of 
mostly choice 104-pound shorn, old crop 
slaughter lambs with number one pelts 
sold at $18.50, while 1,400 utility and 
good recently shorn 135-pound slaugh- 
ter ewes moved at $5.00. A total of 
around 3,900 mostly choice, shorn 
slaughter lambs weighing 100 to 110 
pounds with number one to fall shorn 
pelts, sold at $18.50 to $19.00, and 1,100 
head of good and choice 100- to 103- 
pound fresh shorn slaughter lambs sold 
at $17.50. 


CALIFORNIA 


Early February: A total of 3900 
choice slaughter lambs with number 
one to fall pelts weighing 100 to 112 
pounds moved at $18.50 to $19.00, and 
1,100 head of good and choice 100- to 
103-pound freshly shorn slaughter 
lambs sold at $17.50. 

Mid-February: Some 50 head of 
choice and prime 100-pound spring 
lambs moved at $21, while 1,700 head of 
choice and prime 108- to 109-pound full 
wooled lambs sold at $18.00. Several 
bands amounting to 18,500 head mostly 
choice with a few good and prime 106- 
to 116-pound slaughter lambs with 
number one pelts sold at $18.00. 

Ewes: In northern California 200 
good yearling replacement ewes for 
delivery out of shearing pens about 
May 1st sold at $22.00. A deck of utility 
140-pound full-wooled aged slaughter 
ewes sold at $7.00. 

COLORADO 


Early February: Several loads of 
choice and prime 96- to 109-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $17.75 
to $18.25, with a few loads of 98- to 
112-pounders selling at $17.00 to $17.50. 
Three loads of good and choice 80- to 
90-pound shearing lambs moved at 
$17.50, while on the Western Slope four 
loads of choice and prime 100- to 105- 
pound wooled lambs sold to California 
buyers at $17.75 f.o.b. 

Choice and prime 98- to 112-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs moved at $18.00 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Week Ended 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) 


Prime 
Choice ... 
Good . 


1961 - a % 
Feb. 18 
1,828,166 


Feb. 20 
1,832,941 


$18.25 
17.42 
16.12 


21.10 
20.30 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds.. 


42.10 
40.95 


40.25 
39.75 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 
(No. Head) 


Jan; 21 
290,000 
290,000 


Jan. 28 
295,000 
979 


212) 


000 


Feb. 11 
290,000 
254,000 


Feb. 4 
275,000 
272,000 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—December 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
1,632,000 
1,564,000 


Calves 
427,000 
413,000 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,300,000 
1,237,000 


Hogs 
5,744,000 
6,516,000 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


August 
2,597,967 
2,646,685 


September 
5,323,304 
3,262,824 


October 
1,469,362 
3,239,090 


November 
1,093,000 
3,570,000 
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to $18.25, with a few loads of choice 96- 
to 110-pounders moving at $17.50 to 
$18.00. Several loads of choice shorn 
slaughter lambs with number one and 
number two pelts moved at $16.25 to 
$16.75. 


On the Western Slope several loads 
of 100- to 101-pound lambs moved at 
$17.00 to $17.50 f.0.b. Several loads of 
choice and prime 98- to 112-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $18.00 
to $18.25. While choice lambs under 
108 pounds sold at $17.50 to $18.00 with 
a few 112- to 122-pounders moving at 
$16.60 to $17.25. On the Western Slope 
five loads of choice and prime 101- to 
105-pound wooled lambs sold at $17.50 
f.o.b. California buyers. Around 800 
head of good and choice 80-pound shear- 
ing lambs sold at $17.50. 

Ewes: Around 750 head of bred aged 
ewes sold at $13.50 to $14 per head. 


IDAHO 


Early February: Around 24 loads of 
choice and prime 100- to 115-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $17.25 
to $18.50. 

Mid-February: Around 11 loads of 
choice and prime 105- to 112-pound 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.50 to $18.00 
while three loads of choice and prime 
115 to 118 pounders sold at $17.00. A 
load of choice and prime slaughter 
lambs with number two pelts weighing 
105 pounds sold at $16.50. Some six 
loads of choice and prime 103- to 107- 
pound wooled slaughter lambs moved 
at $17.50. 


MONTANA 


Early February: In eastern Montana 
875 good and choice 110- to 115-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $16.25, 
while a string of 200 good and choice 
121-pound lambs moved at $15.40. 

Mid-February: In eastern Montana 
500 good and choice 100- to 115-pound 
slaughter lambs sold at $16.00 to $16.50. 

Ewes: A string of 260 good and 
choice around 100-pound ewe lambs sold 
at $17.50 per hundredweight. A band 
of 450 good and choice two-year-old 
breeding ewes sold at $20 per head in 
central Montana, while in the south- 
western area 1,000 pairs good and 
choice two and three-year-old ewes with 
lambs at side sold at $25 per head, for 
May 10 delivery. 


NEW MEXICO 


Early February: Some 750 good and 
choice 103- to 104-pound fall shorn 
slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 delivered, 
while a string of 3,100 good and choice 
73- to 80-pound fall-shorn feeders 
moved at $15.25 to $15.50. Eight hun- 
dred head of 101 to 105 pounders moved 
at $15.15. 
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Mid-February: Over 3,000 good and 
choice wooled and fall shorn 100- to 
103-pound slaughter lambs sold at 
$15.50 to $17.00. One band mostly choice 
112 pounders moved at $17.00, and $18 
on a wooled basis. Eight hundred good 
and choice 95-pound feeder lambs 
moved at $15.25. A band of 1,500 good 
and choice 69- to 89-pound wooled and 
fall shorn feeders moved at $15.50 to 
$16.50. 


NEVADA 


Early February: Ewes: There was 
recently contracted 11,000 medium and 
good white-faced ewes of mixed ages 
for $11.00 to $17.00 per head for April 
acceptance in the wool. One thousand 
head were out at $5.00 each. 


OREGON 


Early February: Two loads of choice 
and prime 100- to 106-pound slaughter 
lambs with No. 1 to No. 3 pelts moved 
at $19.50 delivered to California. <A 
load sold at $18.00 delivered Washing- 
ton. 

Mid-February: Around six loads of 
choice and prime 95- to 105-pound 
wooled and shorn slaughter lambs show- 
ing Nos. 1, 2 and 3 pelts sold at $17.50 
to $18 delivered. A few small lots of 
choice 125 to 150 pounders sold in the 
wool at $14.50 to $15.50. 


TEXAS 


Early February: Several loads of 
good and choice 73- to 80-pound fall 
shorn feeder lambs moved at $15.25 to 
$15.50. 

Mid-February: Several loads of good 
and choice slaughter lambs moved at 
$17.00, with good fat lambs moving at 
$15.50. 


UTAH 


Early February: At least 14 loads of 
choice and prime 103- to 110-pound 
wooled slaughter offerings sold at 
$17.50 to $18.00, with a load of good 
and mostly choice 107 pounders selling 
at $17.25. A load of choice 90-pound 
feeder lambs, 80 per cent blackface, sold 
at $16.50, with a load of 65 per cent 
whiteface selling at $16.00. 

Mid-February: Around eight loads of 
choice and prime wooled slaughter 
lambs weighing 105 to 108 pounds sold 
at $17.50 to $17.75. Around four loads 
of choice and prime 101- to 103-pound 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.75, where 
six loads of choice and prime 95 to 104 
pounders sold at $17.25 to $17.50. 


WASHINGTON 


A load of choice 103-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.75 while a 
short load of choice and prime 101 
pounders with number one pelts sold at 
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$17.50, delivered. A load of good and 
choice near 119-pound wooled slaughter 
lambs.sold on carcass grade and weight 
basis at $37.00 for choice, and $35.00 
for good up to 60 pounds delivered. 

Mid-February: Around three loads of 
choice and prime 103- to 110-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs with number 
one and two pelts moved at $17.75 to 
$18.50. Near three loads of choice and 
prime 125 pounders sold at $16.00. 
Three loads of choice and prime wooled 
fall shorn slaughter lambs weighing 
112 pounds sold at $18.00 to $18.25 de- 
livered. The Moses Lake pool sold 208 
choice 105- to 110-pound wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs at $17.50. 


WYOMING 


Early February: A band of 3,750 good 
and choice 98- to 115-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $16.50 to $17.00. 

Mid-February: In northern Wyoming 
around 700 head of mostly choice 110- 
to 112-pound slaughter lambs sold at 
$16.50, while 450 choice 105- to 108- 
pound lambs sold at $17.50 on a deliv- 
ered basis. 

Ewes: In early February a band of 
3,000 good and choice 105- to 110-pound 
ewe lambs sold at $18.00 for mid-market 
delivery, while in mid-February a 
string of 2,500 good and choice around 
100-pound ewe lambs for April delivery 
sold at $18.75 per hundredweight. 


WESTERN KANSAS 


Several loads of choice, 98- to 118- 
pound wooled lambs sold off wheat field 
pastures for $16.75 to $17.75. Some 
lambs being bought on sliding scale for 
weights over 105 pounds. 

Mid-February: A few loads of choice 
106- to 110-pound wooled slaughter 
lambs sold off wheat fields for $17.10 
to $17.50, with similar grade shorn 
lambs weighing 101 to 102 pounds going 
at $16.00. 
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USDA Develops 
Wool Fiber 


Measuring Device 


EVELOPMENT of a new 

static device to speed measurement 
of the fineness of wool-fiber sections, an 
important standard in estimating the 
relative quality of fleeces, was an- 
nounced recently by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This experimental tool arranges fibers 
in parallel so they can be measured 
more easily and faster than by present 
methods. Mean fiber diameter and 
range of fiber diameters, needed to de- 
termine the best uses for different lots 
of wool, are also useful for comparing 
and evaluating the quality of fibers pro- 
duced by individual sheep in breeding 
experiments. 


electro- 


The device was developed through 
contract by engineer H. G. Neil of the 
Special Instruments Laboratory in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, a private firm, in 
collaboration with wool fiber technolo- 
gist Mary E. Hourihan of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service, Belts- 
ville, Maryland. H. D. Wood, Jr., of the 
Wool Associates of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
assisted in testing it. 


Alligns Fiber Sections 


The new instrument aligns fiber sec- 
tions mounted in oil before they are 
measured indirectly under a micro- 
projector—an electric-lamp projector 
used to produce, by standard magnifica- 
tion, an image larger than the actual 
fibers. 

By aligning the fibers, images cast by 
the projector can be measured quickly 
with a wedge scale, a special rule used 
for this purpose. Previously, it was 
necessary to turn the wedge scale con- 
stantly in order to get an accurate read- 
ing of fibers mounted at random on a 
slide. Only a few turns of the wedge 
scale are now needed to make a meas- 
urement, thus speeding up the work 
considerably. The device consists of 
three main elements: (1) a chassis con- 
taining a high voltage transformer, a 
sample chamber, and an_ indicating 
lamp; (2) a slide holder to keep the 
slide and mounting medium from touch- 
ing the bottom of the sample chamber 
and (3) a cover plate to protect the 
operator from high voltage. 

Scientists believe the new instrument 
also has possibilities for use in aligning 
other kinds of fibers for measurement. 
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Range Country 
bout anything | 
In offering this space for 
Grower assumes no responsil 
xbout the condition of pastures 
for the week ending February 2( 


PASTURES 

BOVE normal temperatures in vir- 

tually all sections of the nation 
were favorable for livestock care and 
feeding, but pastures and ranges sup- 
plied only nominal amounts of feed in 
most areas. Less than the usual amount 
of supplemental feeding was required 
in the northern Great Plains, where 
some grazing was possible during the 
week. Snow and sleet in the central 
Great Plains increased the amounts of 
hay and grain fed, although feed sup- 
plies in this area are considered ade- 
quate to plentiful. Open weather in the 
southern Great Plains allowed grazing 
on some wheat fields, and supplemental 
feeding dropped sharply in many areas. 
Dry range feed was in fair to good 
supply, but some deterioration in qual- 
ity was noted. Oat prospects continued 
good in all districts of Texas, but most 
fields were too wet to graze. Cattle in 
the eastern part of the state remained 
on feed, as pasture and ranges showed 
only limited growth. 

Livestock were reported still on feed 
in the Far Northwest, where new 
grasses have not yet made sufficient 
growth. Feedlots and corrals in this 
area are in a muddy condition, due to 
frequent rains during the past few 
weeks. Supplemental feeding declined 
considerably in the northern two-thirds 
of California, where a substantial re- 
covery was shown in ranges. Pastures 
provided above-average amounts of feed 
in Arizona, but ranges continued poor 
to fair. Winter grazing crops and 
grasses responded well to the warm 
weather experienced during the week 
in the Southeast. Pastures and small 
grains in this part of the country, how- 
ever, are not expected to decrease the 
demands on grain and hay supplies 
immediately. 

Weather conditions in most sections 
of the country were unusually favor- 
able for early spring lambing, calving 
and farrowing. The mild weather 
accounted for the high percentage of 
young animals saved. Cattle on feed 
in the Great Plains continued # make 
good gains and the movement of stock 
was reported to be near normal. 


Range Country 


.> —— _— 


sur readers a chance to express their 
) the industry or about life in general. 


of thought, The National Wool 
1y statement made. The statement 
m the U.S. Weather Bureau report 


CALIFORNIA 


Williams, Colusa County 
February 13, 1961 


The forage on our winter range is the 
best in recent years. Most of the ewes 
and lambs are on grass and we don’t 
need to do any supplemental feeding. 


However, we did do some supple- 
mental feeding in December and Jan- 
uary. We use pellets consisting of 2% 
hay and 1% milo when supplemental 
feeding is necessary. 

The weather the last few weeks has 
been warm, with occasional rains—ideal 
for range feed. There isn’t much de- 
mand for hay due to good grass condi- 
tions and baled hay can be bought for 
$24 to $25 per ton, placed in the barn. 

Herders are very hard to find. Coy- 
otes are being controlled quite well due 
to the efforts of two paid trappers. 


Some foot rot has cropped up in flocks 
which were wintered on wet ground. 
However, we aren’t having any more 
than the usual amount of disease prob- 
lems. 

Costs of operation in 1960 were higher 
than in 1959, due largely to increased 
land taxes and generally higher costs 
of all materials. We bred about the 
some number of ewes this year. In ad- 
dition we are wintering 1,400 replace- 
ment ewe lambs. 

I haven’t heard of any recent sales or 
contracting of the 1961 wool clip. How- 
ever, fall tags did sell recently for 15 
cents per pound. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes sold 
in December for $24. 

—Jewett & O’Brien 
by Clinton A. Jewett 


Santa Paula, Ventura County 
February 14, 1961 


Stiff lambs and bluebag are our big- 
gest disease worries. 

Coyotes are kept under control by the 
aid of state trappers. 

We very mild 


have been having 


The National Wool Grower 





weather the last few weeks. The forage 
on our winter range is in fair condition. 
We have not done any supplemental 
feeding yet. 

Baled alfalfa hay is bringing $25 to 
$30 per ton in this area. We use cull 
beans as concentrated winter feeds. 

We bred a larger number of ewes this 
year than last. Sheep flocks in this area 
are in good shape. 

Costs of operation in 1960 were higher 
than in 1959. 

—Anthony Jauregui 


Garberville, Sonoma County 
February 13, 1961 


The old feed on the winter range is 
pretty scarce and the new is just com- 
ing good. It has been raining quite 
heavily here lately. 

The sheep flocks are in good condition 
for this time of the year. We use a 25 
per cent Purina salt mix for supplemen- 
tal feedings. 

Our breeding flock is larger this year 
than last. We have a few problems 
with disease in the sheep. 

It is very difficult to get good help. 

There are too many coyotes. There 
are more of them now due to inexperi- 
enced hunters. 


Our costs of operation in 1960 were 
about the same as in 1959. 


—Harry James 


COLORADO 


Dolores, Montezuma County 
February 15, 1961 


Our sheep are in very good condition. 
We have had a cold winter with extra 
mild weather the past week. Forage on 
our winter range is in good condition. 

Baled hay is selling for $30 a ton. 
We have not started supplemental feed- 


ing as yet. We feed cottonseed cake 
from March 15 to April 15. 

We are not having any sheep disease 
problems. However, we are still plagued 
with a shortage of adequate herding 
help. 

Costs seem to creep up continually. 
Coyote numbers seem to be static. 


—Wilson Brumley 


Glenwood Springs, Garfield County 
February 14, 1961 


I sold my outfit last April; however 
I would like to report on sheep industry 
conditions as they look to me. 

The condition of the forage on the 
winter range is poor to fair. This win- 
ter has been very open and mild; hardly 
enough snow for sheep to get by. 

I do not think there has been much 
hay fed in this area up to date. Baled 


March, 1961 


hay sells from $25 to $30 per ton, and 
loose about $25. 

I think most breeding flocks around 
here are about the same size as last 
year. Flocks are in fair condition. 

It seems there are plenty of herders 
around, but not too many top men. 

Coyotes were more numerous in this 
area last year than they are now. 

The cost of operating seems to in- 
crease year by year and income gets 
smaller due to lower lamb prices. 

—Vernon Bruce 


MONTANA 


Absorokee, Stillwater County 
February 16, 1961 


The forage on the winter range is 
quite short due to a very dry summer. 
The drougth has continued with day- 
time temperatures ranging from 45 to 
57 degrees. It has broken this morn- 
ing and it is now snowing. There are 
five inches on the ground and more 
coming. 

Baled hay sells for $25 to $30 per ton 
around here. However, I haven’t fed 
any hay. We have been feeding about 
one pound per head per day of culled 
beans since January Ist. 

I have about the same size of breed- 
ing flock as last year. 

All of the sheep seem to be in good 
condition due to a very open winter. 

Our ranges are fenced so we have no 
herder problems. 

Some of the sheepmen are having 
problems with dogs but none with 
coyotes. 

Operating costs for 1960 were about 
the same as 1959, but it looks as though 
lamb prices will have to get better than 
they are now if we are going to make 
anything in the sheep business. 

—Clarence Herem 


Harlowton, Wheatland County 
February 14, 1961 


The forage on the winter range has 
been about average for this time of 
year. The winter has been exception- 
ally open with temperatures in the 50’s 
and 60’s and no snow. Sheep are in 
average to above average condition for 
this time of year. Our breeding flock is 
about the same size as last year. 

We use MoorMan’s Mintrate Block 
and MoorMan’s Range Minerals concen- 
trated feeds. Baled hay is selling for 
$25 a ton. 

Some whitefaced yearling ewes sold 
recently for $20. 

Coyote numbers are about the same, 
but they are not a big problem. 

1960 operation costs were up from 10 
to 15 per cent over 1959. It is very dif- 
ficult to find herders around here. 

—Lloyd Hess 
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‘SUPERIOR-JAXON CROOK? 


Favorite heavy wire crook. 
Will not spring out of shape. 
Ferrule is welded into shank 
for strength. AT DEALERS 
or send check, 25¢ postage to: 





CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif 
Complete catalog on request. 





NEW MEXICO 


Nogal, Lincoln County 
February 16, 1961 


Forage on the winter range is in 
good condition. 

Baled hay sells for $28 to $40 per 
ton in this section. 

We have started supplemental feed- 
ings consisting of one part salt to 
two parts cottonseed meal and Milo 
mix. 

Some 8-months’ lamb’s wool sold re- 
cently at 40 cents per pound. 

Costs of operation in 1960 were 
slightly higher than in 1959. 


—Ralph Dunlap 
OREGON 


Silver Lake, Lake County 
February 19, 1961 


Coyotes are very numerous in this 
section of Oregon. I have heard that 
they are killing calves in several places. 

1960 was a poor year for the sheep 
business. I hauled 400 head of wether 
lambs to Portland which sold for 12 
cents per pound. These lambs cost me 
14 cents to raise. 

In the February 16 issue of the Ore- 
gonian one of the supermarkets adver- 
tised a lamb sale (?) with the following 
prices per pound: loin lamb chops, 98 
cents; leg of lamb, 75 cents; rib lamb 
chops, 69 cents; shoulder cut lamb 
steaks, 59 cents; shoulder cut lamb 
roast, 49 cents; and lamb riblets, 19 
cents. As a “sheepherder” I would like 
to know if anyone can supply me with 
the following information: How is it 
possible for a lamb sold at the North 
Portland Stock Yards for an average 
of 1614 to 17 cents per hundredweight 
or 28 cents dressed (or 60 per cent of 
the live price) appear in a downtown 
meat market marked up to 98 cents, 75 

It’s no won- 
der people can not afford to eat lamb. 
Who are the parasites? 

Here in northern Lake County the 
weather has been mostly windy and 
cold. Winter forage is in fair condition. 
We are feeding 41 per cent protein 
cubes. Baled alfalfa hay is going at 
$25-$26 per ton, while $22 is the price 
on loose hay. Sheep flocks in this area 
are in average condition. 

—Ben O’Keefe 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Leading in U. S. Registrations 

No wonder there are more registered Suffolk 
sheep than any other kind in the United States. 
Suffolks are a hardy sheep that lamb easily and 
grow fast. For greater profit per sheep—RAISE 
SUFFOLKS. 

For free information and breeder's list write 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS‘N. 

P. O. Box 342 N.W. Columbia, Mo. 











ELASTRATOR# 


For MODERN BLOODLESS Castration ¢: 
of Calves, Lambs, and docking of Lambs. 
Best ever made. Wide stretch . . . won't 
break . bites hard . . . GREEN color. 
Insist on these new rings. AT DEALERS 

r Postpaid. 50, $1; 100, $1.80; 500, $7. 
Elastrator instrument $12.50. 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., San Franeiseo 5, Calif. 





Kemco style for sheep 
® Quickly identifies your lambs 

© Easily attached — one fast operation 
® Can't rust —lightweight aluminum 

@ Self-locking — has protected point 

© Put your name on —up to 9 letters 
ORDER: 50 tags — $2.75, 100 — $4.00, 
200— $6.00, 500 — $12.00. Locking pliers 
— $2.50. Specify letters and numbers. 
Postpaid. REQUEST catalog 


Ketchum ow. 


Dept. 34E. LAKE LUZERNE,N.Y. 





SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


® Suffolk Rams are excellent for 
cross breeding. 
Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 
Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 
For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 


Condon, Gilliam County 
January 28, 1961 


As it is getting on toward time to 
work for the re-enactment of the Na- 
tional Wool Act, and Section 708, I 
have been giving this matter consider- 
able thought. 

In regard to the ASPC, I believe that 
we are making a mistake in carrying 
all our eggs in one basket. I think that 
our advertising and promotion program 
has and is helping the wider distribu- 
tion of lamb, and that a part of the 
ASPC funds should be spent for that 
purpose. However, I believe that when 
the program is set up next time, it 
should be set up so that a part of these 
funds can be used for research. Money 
to spend on marketing research is very 
badly needed. 

Not only our own industry, but most 
segments of agriculture, have seen the 
retailing of their products pass into the 
hands of huge chain operators with 
tremendous bargaining power. We are 
trying to compete with this tremendous 
bargaining power with the same meth- 
ods of bargaining that our grandfathers 
used. Until a few years ago, our prod- 
uct was marketed throughout the coun- 
try by the local butcher shop. These 
people did not have the bargaining 
power to greedily exploit our industry 
to the point of extinction, and if they 
had that power, they as specialists in 
meat retailing could not have afforded 
to risk ruining their source of supply. 
However, these giants of today handle 
meat products only as a sideline, the 
same as the cigarette, etc. The loss of 
any single item would make little differ- 
ence in their overall volume of business. 

It would seem that they are using the 
sheep products as a lemon—squeeze al] 
the juice possible out of it, then throw 
the hull away. 

Another research project badly 
needed is carcass quality improvement 
research. The purebred breeders have 
done a good job these last few years 
along that line, but there is a lot of 
room for improvement on even the best 
rams available today. This work needs 
to be carried on as a centralized project 
by a group properly financed and with 
the expert knowledge to properly do 
the job. 

When a young housewife buys her 
first rib or loin chops, it may depend 
on the quality of these chops whether 
she will be a repeat buyer. Whether 
the money she pays goes for two-thirds 
bone and one-third meat or one-third 
bone and two-thirds meat will depend 
entirely on the quality of the lamb from 
which these cuts were taken. 
been 
(per- 
gar- 


I believe a look at what has 
accomplished in wool research, 
manent creasing, washable wool 


ments, sheer woolens, etc.) will convince 
us of the importance of research. We 
must broaden our project to include 
research, if we are going to get a job 
done that will save the industry. 
—Guy L. Arbogast 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Faith, Meade County 
February 14, 1961 


Coyotes are much less numerous and 
we have a wonderful program to keep 
them that way. 

Operation costs in 1960 were a little 
higher than in 1959 an account of higher 
interests and feed costs. Since operat- 
ing costs are so high most of the neigh- 
bors in this area work together and in 
so doing have the labor problem whip- 
ped. 

Sheep flocks in this section of the 
country are in as good, if not better, 
than normal condition. 

My breeding flock is about the same 
size as last year. However, I didn’t save 
as many ewe lambs as usual on account 
of short pastures. 

Our sheep seem to be quite healthy, 
especially when the weather is dry. 

Feed on our winter range is rather 
short but with normal spring rains. most 
people think the forage will be in gen- 
erally good shape. The temperature the 
last few weeks has been above normal 
but we definitely need more moisture. 

We have been doing supplemental 
feeding since November 15, using barley 
cubes—20 per cent protein. They cost 
$60.50 per ton at the ranch. Loose al- 
falfa hay is bringing $20 per ton, while 
baled is selling for $32.50. 

—Coke Chapman 


TEXAS 


Marfa, Presidio County 
February 14, 1961 


The winter range is in fair condition. 
The last few weeks we have had cold 
weather, which has been bad on the 
stock. 

Baled alfalfa hay is bringing $45 per 
ton. We have not started supplemental 
feeding as yet. We feed one-half 
pound of 41 per cent cottonseed cubes 
to sheep, and four pounds of 41 per 
cent cubes to cows. 

Sheep in this part of the country are 
in better shape at this time of the year 
than they have been in 10 years. Our 
breeding flock this year is larger than 
last year. 

Coyotes have been more numerous. 
Our costs of operation in 1960 were 
about the same as 1959. 


—Gay Howard & Son 
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UTAH 


Randolph, Rich County 
February 16, 1961 


The weather here has been unusually 
dry and warm. Forage on the winter 
range is in poor condition. 

The price of alfalfa hay in this area 
is $25 per ton for baled and $20 loose. 

We have not started supplemental 
feeding as yet. We use Milo pellets. 

The sheep flocks in this section are 
in good condition. My breeding flock is 
smaller this year than last. 

Coyotes are almost nil in Utah, but 
too many come from Idaho and Wyo- 
ming. 

It is hard to get herders around here. 

Operation costs in 1960 were about 
50 per cent above 1959. 


Heber City, Wasatch County 
February 11, 1961 


Operation costs are going up every 
year. I have been in the sheep business 
all my life and 1960 is the first that my 
sheep have not made a profit. 

Good herders are very scare in this 
area. Coyotes have been more numer- 
ous lately. 

We have done supplemental feeding 
this winter, using 20 per cent “eng 
made from milo. Baled alfalfa hay i 
bringing $30 to $35 per ton around ioe 

My winter range has been in normal 
condition because of early storms last 
fall, but we need moisture very badly 
at this time. 

—J. W. Jordan 


WASHINGTON 


Washtucna, Adams County 
February 13, 1961 


The sheep flocks in this area are in 
fine shape. We have had lots of rain 
recently and the forage is in good con- 
dition. We have done some supple- 
mental feeding using a mixture of 
barley and hay. Baled alfalfa hay is 
selling for $25 per ton. 

Our breeding flock is about the same 
size as last year. 

The herder situation is very bad 
around here. We are having less trouble 
with coyotes. 

—Name withheld on request 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
February 18, 1961 


We have been having mild weather in 
this part of the country. Forage on the 
range is in good condition. 

We have been giving supplemental 
feedings consisting of molasses, whole 
oats, mill feed, some beet pulp and al- 
falfa. All of the flocks in this area are 
in good condition. Baled hay has been 
selling at $25 to $26 in this section. 


March, 1961 


Hoof rot fluke is always a problem. 
Fall vaccination takes care of this prob- 
lem. 

We are not having difficulty in obtain- 
ing herders. 

Predatory animals are increasing and 
will become a problem unless steps are 
taken to eliminate them 

Cost seem to be about the same for 
1960 as for 1959. 


—Henry Vandervate 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, Laramie County 
February 17, 1961 


The forage on the winter range here 
is very short and dry; however, the 
feed value seems to be excellent in the 
remaining grass. The weather here 
has been very warm, but extremely dry 
and windy. 

Baled hay has been bringing from 

$23 to $25 per ton. 

We have done considerably more sup- 
plemental feeding this year. We use 
either shelled corn or a commercial 
pellet of grain and dehydrated alfalfa. 
This year we are using a pellet of corn, 
milo, cull beans and cottonseed meal 
with vitamin A added. 

The herder situation is very poor. We 
only use herders during the summer 
months and it is next to impossible to 
obtain a good one for seasonal herd- 
ing. 

Coyotes have been more numerous in 
the immediate area than they have 
been for quite a few years. 

Labor, repair and maintenance costs, 
machinery and almost all supplies with 
the exception of wool ties and sacks 
and some insecticides have increased. 
Feed costs are generally about the 
same. 

—Frank Bliss 


Automatic outfit saves time, 

money. Set for doses from 1/2 

to 2 fl. oz. Ideal for Phenothi- 

azine drenches. One shot 

treatment for sheep, cattle. 4 Pe z 
AT DEALERS or $31.50 (plus $1 postage) from: rs 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission Street, San Fraticisco.5, Calif. 
Complete catalog on request. 











TARGHEE SHEEP 


Versatile Wool Grade — Superior for Cross- 
ing — Open-Faced-Polled — Excellent Carcass 
and Dressing Yields — Good Mothers — Rapid 
Gaining Ability — High Twinning Character- 
istics. 


For more information write: 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Ass'n. 


Gene Coombs, Sec.-Treas. 
BOX 2513 BILLINGS, MONTANA 














FOR SHEEP u 
IDENTIFICATION! 


[ STANDARD SIZE ANDARD SIZE | 


Approx. 1%” long x 5/16’ wide when sealed. 
Available in new Bright Plated STEEL or Rust- 
Proof ALUMINUM! No extra operations for ap- 

plying, teg makes its own hole, self-piercing ha 
celbdeciben in one operation! Use Steel Tags 
on aggressive animals as Hogs, Rams, etc. — 
bcp by * a Goats, etc. Special 
ow prices. tee! or Aluminum T 

100 200° 500 oa 


1000 = Applicater 
$3.90 $5.85 ee $17.25 $2.20 ea. 
Prices include consecutiv 
ing. Specify Style 6-18 STEEL or 6-59 ALUMINUM. 
| SMALL SIZE | 13/64” wide and %" long when 

sealed. BRASS TAGS for LAMBS, PIGS, AND 
GOATS at birth. Swiftly applied in one epera- 
tion. Price includes @ numbering and 
> — style a 
$425 $9.50 $12.00 

All Prices F.0.B. Newport, Ky. 

NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 

P. ©. Box 6-254 — Est. 1992 — Newport, Ky. 








Applicater 
1.00 ea. 
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Belschner’s SHEEP MANAGEMENT & DISEASE 


Clawson’s WESTERN 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 


e. 
RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY . 





Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION .._. 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 





Ensminger’s STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK 





Gilfillan’s SHEEP 





Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 





Juergenson’s APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION 


Kammliade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 





Kohnke & Bertrand’s SOIL CONSERVATION ~ 
McKinney's THE SHEEP BOOK 





Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 





Newsom's SHEEP DISEAS 





ES 
Pearse’s SHEEP & PROPERTY MANAGEM 


ice, Andrews & Warwick’s BREEDING BETTER ‘LIVESTOCK 
EMENT 


Sampson’s RANGE MANAG 





Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING ... 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith's RANGE MANAGEMENT _ 

Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY 





Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS . 
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For Sale by N NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 














fendleton’ 
WOOLENS 


Always 100% Virgin Wool 


Pendleton consumes annually 
2.03% of the wool produced in 
the United States. 


Only nature can produce 


the living fiber . WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 


Now! | market 
top lambs 
weeks earlier! 


HENRY SCHIELE, of Deer Lodge, 
Montana, creep-fed Calf Manna 
last year. “I send premium lambs to 
market 3 weeks earlier than ever 
before. I’m sold —it’s 1/6 pound of 
Calf Manna per lamb daily from 
now on!” Calf Manna builds rapid, 
healthy gains for less than 2¢ a day. 


T Dept. NW-31 Calf 7 

Albers Milling Company | 

1016 Central Street Maruia | 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 

or 5045 Wilshire Bivd. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ex 


Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


FREE — Please send me 16-page book: 
“The Business Approach 
to Sheep Raising.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ion. 


Auxiliaries 


(Continued from page 35) 


Wool blankets, jeweled and quilted, were 
given to President Eisenhower and Pres- 
-ident Mateos of Mexico. John Wayne, 
movie actor, was given a saddle blanket 
showing the Alamo. State finals in sew- 
ing contest held in January, 1961. 


Utah: 


Lamb day at Fountain Green; 2,000 
served. Agathon, Utah State Univer- 
sity, 1,000 lamb barbecues served to 300. 
4-H groups Utah State Fair, 281 lamb- 
burgers served. 28 awards given to blue 
ribbon winners in the dress review. 
Seven awards given to girls using lamb 
in meal preparation. $100 given to win- 
ning team of meal preparation. Two 
Miss Wool contests, in March and De- 


Advertisers in this issue are: 


COMMERCIAL 


Boots 
Nocona Boot Company 
Camp Wagons 
Ahlander Manufacturing Company 


Equipment and Supplies 
California Stockmen’s Supply Company: 
Jaxon Croo 
Elastrator . 
Drench 
William Cooper and Nephews Branding Liquid 
Ketchum Company . 
National Band and Tag Cicer 
Sheep Shearers Merchandise and Commission 
Company 
Sunbeam Corporation 


Feeds 
Albers Milling Company 


Miscellaneous 
Breeder’s Directory 
Sheepman’s Books 
Remedies 


Anchor Serum Company 
Cutter Laboratories 
O. M. Franklin Serum Company 


Wool 
Pendleton Woolen Mills . 
Fred Whitaker Company 


SHEEP 


Hampshires 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 


Rambouilletts 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association 


Nielson Sheep Company 


Sales 
California Ram Sale 1 
National Ram Sale 4th Cover 
Suffolks 
American Suffolk Sheep Society 50 
National Suffolk Sheep Association 50 
Targhees 
U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 


Exhibit at home economist 
convention. Booth with recipes and 
literature for two days. Talked with 
300 ladies. State Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest held in January. 


cember. 


Washington: 


Two style reviews of state finalists 
were held in the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest, one for the general public 
and one for state dairymaids’ conven- 
tion. Lamburger booth at state fair 
in Yakima sold enough to make $1,100 
profit. Lamb served at smorgasbord in 
Lutheran Church. Lamb barbecue to 
300 people. Much front page newspaper 
publicity on sewing contest. 


Wisconsin: 


Theme for wool fashion show, 
“Around the Clock With Wool.” Wool 
flowers were attached to small clocks 
with the contestant’s or guest’s num- 
ber. As each division modeled, the 
hands of the clock were moved. Dry 
cleaners gave $5 cleaning certificate as 
prize in district, prizes in other dis- 
tricts. 400 pounds of lamb were bar- 
becued for 750 delegates attending the 
National Association of Student Coun- 
cils. After this event, civic leaders 
asked the auxiliary to help barbecue 
iamb for their Farm-Chamber outing. 


Janesville Chamber of Commerce bought 


lamb and auxiliary members barbecued 
it for 169 people, because of the pub- 
licity of the other barbecue. At this 
event, sewing contestants modeled; 
prizes were on display; a talk was given 
on the wool industry; a sheep shearing 
exhibition was held; door prizes were 
of wool and a tour of the Rock River 
Woolen Mills was conducted, with much 
resultant publicity. Many meetings 
were held in the northwestern section 
of the state, with demonstrations on 
pressing of wool and film of figure flat- 
tery, and a display of the sponsor’s 
products. Directors’ scrapbooks were 
displayed. 


Wyoming: 


Lamb for youth luncheon for 4-H 
members at state fair, 800 served, lamb 
placards “Cook ‘n Carve,’ cookbooks 
and recipe folders used as favors. $5 
awards in county for best lamb cooking 
demonstration at county fair, $ 25 given 
at state fair. Lamb served at 4-H 
achievement day banquet to 300 youths, 
HDA gave talk on lamb cookery on 
several fifteen minute radio programs. 
Miss Wool in several appearances 
throughout state in parades and style 
shows. The Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest, conducted as usual. Dry 
cleaners gave cash prize. 


The National Wool Grower 





SE 


‘Breeders pire toy 


‘ 


we ee en ee 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 

















BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1} 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 


711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
RHOADES, A. FOSTER 
Hanna, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS 











CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES | 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Ar A, 1, M + 

OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 








PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





| RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
CO, 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH, INC. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES | 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 








SUFFOLKS 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 








TARGHEES | 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 





























Plan now to obtain vour top-quality rams at the 


sale that has stood the test of time... 


simul NATIONAL RAM SALE 


“Since 1916” 


AUGUST 16-17, 1961 :-: Coliseum, Ogden, Utah 
inder management: National Wool Growers Association 


114 Crandall Building - Salt Lake City |, Utah 














